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involvement, par-nt-teacher interaction, and cliiid adjustnsnt and ' 
achievement. IHe developmeat of the project from conceptualization 
of the domain, develqpmeat and analyses of methods for data collection, 
to the analysis of correlations of parent and teacher variables with 
child adjustment and achiev^raent vLli b^e. described. 



Parent Involvement, Parent ^Teacher Interaction, and Child Developmeafc 



Early intervention research has cleraonstrated the Importance- of 
parent involveaent in child care and education and, the potential 
fruitfulness of parent-professional interaction as a cost-effective 
method for influencing child development. Tne three related papers 
of this symposium report a lupdel, methods and research on parent 
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Parent-TeacherrChild LnCeracCion Research: 
A Rationale and Model 




S^SaSK-arV^ - -R-.'/V Earl S. Schasfer 

Rc^d^f^on patent knd pcof^^ssional involvement and interactioa in 
thsL^^reP^^^da^a^^^^^ shows pronLLse of contributing to 

<^|aj:Je^|'tS^ti4:i"£^^^^^^ development and to parent-centered health and 

" ^^>^^^<^l^n^voQ,rams. Extensive research shows that parents are influential 
' ^ /in the child's intellectual dlevelopment and school achievetnent (Cullen, 1969; 
Dockrell, 1964; Douglas, 1964; Hess, 1969; Schaefer, 197Z; Wylie, 1963), . 
Research on parentr^entered early education prograos (e,g., Gray, 1971; 
Karnes, et al.,' 1970; Levenstein, 1970) and research on iuvolvecene 6£ 
parents la the solution o£ behavior problems of childcea .(Brown, 1971; 
Johnson Katz, 1973) as "well as recent analyses of; parent involvement ^ 
that view parents as studeats and teachers (Buchanan, Hansen & ()uiling, 
1969; Hess, e^aU, 197L; Delia Plana,, et , 1966) , suggest, the need 
for more detailed research on parent-p^oi:esBionai involvement and 
Intecaction* - o . 

Figure 1 'suggests that characterlsticq o£ parents and teachers 
influence both their direct involvement with the child and their interaction 
with one anot^eir. Vectors between involvement and interaction suggest 
that both parent and professional involvement with the child might s 
be InEluehced bv their interaction with each other, i.e"-, parents might 
influ&nc'i teacher lnvoUeir,eat with die chiJ.d and vice versa. Finally, 
Figure 1 suggests that parent and teacher involvement influences child 
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Figure 2 

K >icd3l ard Methods for Pasaafch 
on Farent-TeadnarKInild Intarcicticn and tL'/olvsr.er.t 



Schccl ^ Tsachar 
Variables 



Variablas 





} Paraat-Teachar 



f 4,5, S ^ 



\ Parent Involvar^^t witri tha Qiild 
^4,5,5 




Child 
Variables 
11,12 



^ 1. Teach^-'Principal Sirsvey of E^ar±Hirir:rdfc7 InvciLvsrcsnt 

2. Princi^^al InvsntsDzy > 

* 3, Teachar's Parcapfcion of Schcoi Sivircnr^.t ' 

4. Teachar Invgnrory of Parsit-Teacher<2iild Intarsiction: 

♦* 

. 5.. E^ent ixit^rts^f on t^ent-Taachar-Giild Inbaracrian 

and In-."olvHr.an.t 

6* Teachar Racorfc of Parent Sehavior 

♦ 

. , 7 • Teachar Recort of Child Eehavior 

8. CoLld Racort of Teachar Behavior 

'*9 • parent Fsacbrt of Child E^avior 

10, CniT-d Escort of Fajr^it Eah^'/ior 

11. Classrcca Behavior Invantrry " " • 
' .i . 12. Geneicil ,Ccr.ce?t3, Tests of Easic Skills (IDaE) 
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4evelopDent and that tha nature of the child's development day, in turn, 

7 

influtii\ce parent and professional invol/.ement atid interaction. 

Research evidence o£ the inportance of parental involvenent and 
of the effectiveness of professional support for such involvement 
contributed to thje development of a 1974 Office Of Child Development 



Stateaeat of Priorities with a focus on child development .and" the family* 
Among, the issuBd raised were: Issue 1. How fjamilies cope with external 
institutions to meet their needs in socializing tlie child; Issue 2. How 
families do/do .not interface with the school- and other social institutions 
in socializing the child. . . ^iy^ 

OCD strategy in a six year coiranitmeat to faniily research included 
the following activities: 

1. Support for * . research projects in which the probiems and the 
pacametars of the problems concerning the interrelationships betweer* 
childr*2a, tamilies and institucions are identified; descri.ptive correlational 
data on these relationships are collected and analyzed; and hypotheses for 
future research c^re generated/* 

2, "v . • generate testable liypotheses regarding the appropriate 
locus and type of intervention services that x^ill ia^prov'e the interrelation- 
ships between children, families and institutions/' 

3» • . support projects in which hypotheses are, exparinen tally 

tested and the feasibility o£ specific program models is demonstrated 
(pilot studies.) . 

• ' . . full scale ^ demonstrations of promising program models." 

5. ^\ • . provide guidance for program planning at the national 
level," * i ' • f 
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A three year Parent-Pro Eessional-Child Interaction and Invoivenient- 
project has been . Bupported by the OCD Fairdly Pvasearch Frograia since 
June, 1974* .The first year of the project— prtnarily davoted to 
^conceptualization, measurement and hypothesis development — will be 
.reported in the other two papers of this synposiua. The second year 



of the project has focussed upon testing hypotheses and research and 
evaluation- methods and in planning a school ?ntr^-age intervention 
project to be launched in the third year. Thus the activities • ^ 
and schedule o£ this project have corresponded closely to the OCD 
issues and strategies. . 

. Following is a brief description of activities of phe project, 
conclusions derived from a^ysis of the. first year's data, and tentative*" 
conclusions fro^i the second year. Our plans for the third year intervention 
research will also he outlined, * 

First Year Study 

The major task of th^ first year oC the study was conceptualisation^ 
and measurement of components of the parent-professional-child interaction 
and involvement model shown in Figure 1. Development oE interviews and 
inventories }f or parents, children, and teachers und the factor analyses 
that have Isolated major dimensions of parent,' teacher and^chil'd attitudes 
are reported b^^ Edgerton (1976) . ITle samples for the major analyses 
consisted o£ bj&k and white teachers, parents, and children from a 
southeni university town* The* extremely heterogentkotis sampled, including 
many university staff and faculty in the white sample ^and many welfare 
and v/orking class families in the black sample , have produced 
significant correlations among variables that nay not occur in mote 
representative populations. Correlations between socio-economic and 



deonugrviphic variabU^, . parent Intiervi'ew variables^ ana, the children's 

acadeuiLc cojipettince anJ classroom aJjusLment are -reported by Lu'v^rcian (1976). 

Results Eronv the £irst year study found relatively lor>r and 
*■ * 

insLgniEicant correlations of teacher variables and of pareut-^teacher 
interactior4 variables with, child adjustaent and achieveuent variables* 
However, relatively high aiid significant Correlations were found 
between parent involvemeat with the child in the home — including - 
parent's educational philosophy and provision of home aad coramunity 
educational expei^iences — and child outcome variables, Thes^e findings ^ 
X^uggest that acadetaic achievement might be improv^^by strengthening 
parental involvement in the child's education in the home. The model 

for parent- teacher-cAild interaction shown in Figure 1 might be used 

^ \ " - • . . 

to plot a path for intervention through the schools as follows; 

' . ' \r 

Intervention to change sc hool and teacher variables that would change 



the goals, quality, and quantity of pareut-teacher ^interaction in order 

to strengthen and support parent involvement inv^tfhe child's education 
• • . ' \ 

in the, home in order *to improve the child's acaj^mic competence and 

adjustment. ' ^ \ * 

— ~ • , \ 

"This path is based on the hypothesis that intervention in the 

w 

V 

i - 

school aimed at developing parent-teacher interaction that supports 
parent involvement ^.rith the child would influence- the diild's academic 

competence. Supporting this hypothesis are evaluations^ of parent-centered 

I 

early intervention (Bronf enbrenner, 1974) which show th'^ strengthening 
parent involvement with the child is an effec^l^ve way tOi'^hange chilcf 



mental tost scores. The demonstrated effectiveness of worRs^ng through 
schools and teacters to influence parent involvement would also support 

9 ■ . - 
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a conceptualisation o£ the schools as a pocencial support system for 
parental e'duoation oE the child in the hon:e and community and through 
the mass msdia. Ot course,, methods Cor supporting parent involvenent 
apart Erotu th.e schools should also be developed aaa evaluated.* 



S econd Year Study 

s 
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^ The second year of the .project has been designed to test the methods 

and hypotheses that were^ generated during the first year, to extend 

the methods an^ analyses to new probleas in parent- teacher-child interaction 

and involvement, and to extfend the research to more representative 

samples. Methods used ^during the second year are listed in Figure 2 (see Page 3) 

/ A Survey of Parent/.Conmiuf|.i'ty Involveaent was developed and factor 

analyzed- separately for 320 teachers an'*:^6 principals- Thp" survey - 

was used to deteralne the current level of parent-conmunity involvement 

in the schools and also as a basis Eor saaple selection. A speciEic 

finding' suggests the nfeed for interventiorTto-iap^rove parent- teacher ^ - 

iutaraction in the schools. When principals were asked to rank order ^ 

goals for {varent-teacher interaction, goals ranked most important were • ^ 

to inforra the parent about the' child's school work and to gain parental 

support for the school. The goals ranked least important were to provide 

.support tor parental educational efforts at home and to dispuss home 

related probleins. Teachers ranked inforsdng the parent abou/: the chilli's 

school work and discussing school related problems as the most important 

and providing -support fo-r parental education efforts at home as- the least 

. . •/ ' ' 

important. ' ' • ' . ' 

Thus, current goals oE educators in parent- teacher interactions are 
focussed upon- the child's schooling and upon gaini-ng parental support for 
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the school with lir.tic emphasis on the goal of providing support for 
tb^i -fa^ent's educational rale in fne hor.e. Both parent-centered , 
early Late rver.t ion programs and the research on faniLly iufluence 
on child developaent, Including findings of this project, .suggest that 
the goal lea^^t. emphasized at present should become the major goal of 
the professions and institutions that relate to children and faoilies, 



?lans for Third Year later^entjoa Study \ . ' 5 _ 

Findings that parent xuvolveaiertt in the child's education in tne 
horre is highly related to the child academic Achievement motivated • ' 
the design of the intervention research project, a principal component 
of which will be development of a role of parent involvement consultant 
to the school f The limited time for butreach to the home that is 
usually available from teachers suggested the* use of pareat^v^lun'teirT^s 
part of a classroom parent involvement, team that xrl^Ur include teachers, 
volunteers > and parents of the children enrolled. /The role oJE the 
parent involvement consultant 'will be to develop jthe program and 

' provide training, technical assitstance, and consilltation to classroom 
parent involvement teams for kindergardea classefe in four schools. ITa e . 
project staff will also design and- implement an/experinental group/ 
control ,8ro<ip, pre-^test/post-test evaluation bfl ;j^rograra effects upon 
pri-ncip^s, teachers, parents, and children injfour e:cperiaeunal\atid 
four Cvftntrol schools. " 



Gamble selection and recruitment. From pe Survey of Par^int 
and Con)muaity Involvement, schools will *)e lo|:ated,in which the principal 
and kindergarten teachers are willing' to pardicipate in the* parent 
^involvement project. An attempt will be madjL to select matched .pairs \ 
of schools from rural> small town, suburbatiJ or urbah cornmunities 



I 

Ichac are sLciiiac i| socLo-econoaic scatus. Project staCE will* explain 

.the proposed school in taVventioa project fo the principal and kindergarten 

toachars and will ask tham to agree t,o participate.,-.a£-CGT- random 

I, , • 

! • * 

assignment, in either the experimental group or control group. 
They will be told that i£ the project is successful and i£ additional ;^ • 
funds are available, the contral.. schools will be offered the program 
in the following year. From the spring registration, a stratified 
random sample of black and white parents of first-born and later^bom . 
boys and girls will be recruited for the intensive pre-test and post- 
■ test evaluaCion sample. 

After assignment of schools.-to e:cperimental artd control groups, 
the cooperation o£ the experimental schools' staff,, parents, and. community 
will be sought in imp lamentation with an emphasis .on recruiting four 
volunteers for each kindergarten classroom to serve as outreach workers. 
Parents and children of 100 experimental and 100 control families will 
be pre-tesCGd and .post- tested. Principals and teachers will also be 
pre-Uested and post-tested with the methods developed during the first 
two years o£ the project. Group test data will be collected on all 
children In the target classrooms and on the control group in the Spring 
in order to 'determine the effects of the program upon jicademlc achievement. 

Mai or objectives oE the program. " Program objectives for the children 
are: (1) to enhance the child's motivation for learning; (2) to enhance 
academic achievement; and (3) to influence the child's classroom 
adaptation-'-adjustment and achievement— by increasing his ability ^ 
""TQ^arcTcipate in the kindergarten program. ' ^ . . ' 
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'Tartitit; objectives of the program are: (1) to inccoase parent 
knowledge of the impprtance of their rol^ in developing motivatioA, 
skills and behaviors tfeiat will contribute to^ the child^s school success; 
(2) to increase parentis knowledge, skills, and application of methods 
and materials that will contribute to the child^s motivation, language 
skills, and atademic achievement; and (3) to strengthen the parentis role 
as a facilitator of the child's learning in the home, in the community, 
through us'e of the mass media, and in the school. 

Teacher objectives are: (1) to increase the teacher *s understanding 
oE the school^s role in strengthening and supporting the parent's role 
in ths child's learning; (2) to increase understanding of methods and 
materials for involving parents in the child's leaniing; and (3) to 
develop knowledge, skills, and motivation required' to participate 
in a classroom parent inyolvament team cojisistlng of the teacher, volunteers, 
and parents of children in the classroom .,that^ is designed to increase 
conrniunication, cooperation, and collaboration between the school and i 
the famjUir^^^ The school-wide objective of the program is to increase 
thr' cent riFuYioicri3T Iffi^ school to the child '-.s-JLeamlng; in the family, 
community, and through the mass media. ^ ' 

Impl ementation of the intervention project, A summer workshop will ^ 
be devel6ped for the experimental school principals and teachers to' 
introduce the project'^s objectivdfs and methods. A workshop will also 

» < o 

be developed in each of the experimentc^l schools ipr volunteers and in- 
teres ted parents who will begin planning for implementation of the prograui 
with the prinicpal and teachers in that school. 
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Tha methods ii^^^ communicate wiLh pacxints in the experimental 
ci^iiJsroom nay include both large and srnal^ grc\up meetings, parent- 
teacher conEerenceb, vqlunteer visits to parents, and iuformation mailed 
or sent to the home through 'the children. Detailed planning for each 
classroosn's activities will be done by a team consisting of the teacher, 
volunteers and parents o£ children in the classroooi* The project staff 
wilJ? visi*: each experimental school regularly to provide training, 
technical assistance, aiid consul tatioa on prograni development to the j 
school staff, volunteers, and parents- A flexible approach to achievinj; 
program objectives. will adapt to the needs and interests of the participants, 
A forniative evaluation will document program implementation to provide 
a basis for evaluating the relationship of progtam implementation td 
the achievc^ment of program objectives in the differen-t schools, classrooms, 
and families. 

Evaluation. Tlie objectives of the program for children, parents, 
teachers, and schools will guide the pre- test/post-test, experimental -group/ 
coatcol group evaluation of the intervention. Methods that have been 
developed during the first two years of the project, in related evaluations 
of parent involvement, ixnd in che School Socialization Study funded by the 
FauZ.Lly Research Program of the^ Of f ice of Child Development will be 
evaluated for possibly use in thi,^ project. 

Tne hypothesis that educational experieijces in^ the home and the 
parent's educational philosophy influence the child's intrinsic 
motivation fur academic achievement as well as academic skills has led ^ 

s 

to. a focus on developing and ampllfy.ing the child'.s interests. 
Methods for evaluating the child's interests may be developed to serve 



as a guide for LudlvLdualii'.ed education of the chiid in the home and in 
the clarisrrooa. Parents nuy' be involved ia th-^ evaluation of the child's 
interests and skills to focus their attention on th^ child's individual 
needs and Interests, Tests p& academic skills will be used to deternlne 
the effects of the program on acadeuiic achievement. 

E^rom the extensive parent interview* developed in this project, 
scales that measure the parent's educational philosophy and educational 
experiences of the child in the faiaily, community and through the mass 
media, will evaluate changes in the educational role of the parent. 
Effects of the program will also be evaluated ia terms of changes in 
parent involvement with the child's education and in parent-teacher 

9 

interaction. 

Teacher inventories on parent-fceacher-child interaction aad involve- 
ment v/ill also be used to evaluate program effects. Reports of the 
nusiber and types oE parent-teacher interactions , will also contribute to 
evaluation of teacher and school effects. 

Possible continuation of the project. The school intervention study 
has b^en designed to serve as a model of a cost-effective feasible 'method 
for providing training, technical assistance, and consultation that would 
(1) improve comraunlcatioa, cooperation, >and collaboration between schools 
and families and (2) strengt^n and support parent involvement in the 
child's leartiing in ffife liame, in the community, and through the mass 
media. If .the formative and sumraative evaluations of the program are 
ftivorable and funding Is obtained, the expe rimer tal children and families 
will be. tollowed to determine whether the program has - continuing ef eect 
on parents and childrGn. The extent of continued emphasis on- pirent 
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/ 

involvement: by the experimental teachers and schools will also be 
deteraiued. It the prograia is successnul and funding is availabrie, 
the program will be offere,d to tha concrol group and to additional 
schools, incorporating modifications suggested by the experience of the 
first year of intervention. Descriptions of the nethods of the inter- 
vention and devalopmegt of ra training program for personnel wno mgat 

offer similar training, technical assistance, and Consultation on 

r 

parent involvement naght contribute to the development of a new rale 

of par^jnt involvement consultant to the professions and institutions that 

offer services to children and their families* 
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Measurement: and Factor Analy^tjes of Parent,. 
Teacher, and Child Variables 

Marianna Edgerton ' > ^ 

1. Introduction 

An important and persistent problem in the social sciences i^ 
the need for adequate tools to measure attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors. 

.J)iie purpose of the present study was to conceptualize the field of 

I 

home-school relationships and to, develop reliable instruments for 
parents, teachers, .and children that would maasure attitudes toward 
home-school interaction. Questions tvfere included about educational 
beliefs, goals, and responsibilities. A particular aim was to 
describe expectanbies that parents and teachers had for themselves 
and each other in terms of their roles in the child ^s education. 
Another goal v/as to ask parents, teachers, and children about 



In our pro.j.ect, data on these questions were sought to help 
determine the Eeasibilityl)f^n intervention program designed to 
increase collaboration between parents and teacKSr:^.^ Jl\.^se instru- 
ments will also be used in pre- and post-tests to measure changes ^ 
in attitudes and behavior that might result from such an intery.mtlon 
program. It is hoped that other researchers may find the instruments 
useful for their purppses. 

2> Format. , 

Summative or Llkert scales were used in the inventories, conslsfing 
of 3 .or mcitc: items to which the respondent was asked to state his degree o 
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agreaneiit:. Five response categories were provided: Strongly disagree, 
Mildly dioagree, Nor sure, .Mildly agree, Strongly agree. - These 
five categories are scored 1 to 5, respectively, and the sumrsation 
of: the iadividuai's responses to the separate iteas in the scale ^ 

! 

becomes his total scale score. * 

In^writing items, an effort was made to refer to specific 
observable behavior rather than to ask for global judgbeats. 
Conversational language was used rather^ than more formal expression. ^ 

i 

Use lof first person was preferred over third person. 

items within a scale were as homogeneous in their meaning, but 
as varied in their content ks possible, in an effort to aake the 

scales reliable without being more redundant than necessary. The 

♦ ♦ * * 

I 

items of each scale were interspersed with items from 'other scales 
in the administration forms of the inventories. This was done 
so that th« respondent would come ilpon each item with a mental set 
not colored by having just answered .^.. similar item, so as to make 
items more independent. 

3. Procedure * 
— j 

^ . ^' 

The first step in developing the inventories was to define and 
explore the domain to be cov.ered. A large staff with varied 




relationships. ' - . 

?y general consensus the following areas were initially chosen 
for scale development: 1qv(-1s of contact between parents and teachers 
the nature of the contact, satisfaction with the amount and quality 
of intea-acti-oas, ways in which parents help in the schools,, mother's 



role dS educator. Biiphasis was placed on bacriers to interaction and 
involvement, as^d philosophy and goals of education. 

Instruments were first developed for parents an^ teachers and 
later for children. Many scales were identical for parents and tochers, 
some equivalent:, and others specific to the two groups. In the 
interview for children (grades 3 to, 6) most of the subject matter " 
was in simple ques tion-and-answer form. The five categories for the' 
answers were large NO, small no, question mark-, small yes, and large 
YES. In addition to our own questionnaire, instruments developed ^ 
by the North Carolina Advancement., School (1974) on Attitudes -toward 
Teachers and Attitudes toward the Learning Process were adopted for 
use in the child interview. ^ 

For parlnts and children, items were printed on cards. Tjliey were , 
read to the children (and to the parent if literacy was in doubt). Pockets 
were made from blue denin and labeled with the five possible responses, 
and respondents were instructed to place the. cards in the appropriate 
pockets to register their agreenent or disagreonent with the statements. 
Teachers forms ware self-administered inventories. 

For vijriety, all three groups of respondents were given a few 

open-ended questions, and some of rank order and che'ck-list form. 

» » 
Pilot testing ^ ' v ^ - ^ 

Brief preliminary versions "of the^ ifi^ventories were pilot-tested 
with mothers and teachers. .T\^enty out of 37 parents of kindergarteners 
at a local school returned the. questionnaires sent them with a cover 
letter. This volunteer sample was unrepresentative of the general 



population (60% were ao liege gradUfities) , but the data were Useful 

foe item and scale refinclfcenti ' The teacher form was piloli-tested 

» 

with volunteer groups from a rural county (ri=16) and from one school 
in a small university town (n«19). Scale reliabilities and inter- 
correlations were siailar Eoy the two groups, and the data were used 
to refine the items and scales ^further. 

lleasonably good internal consistency for many scales, and 
interpretable.. clusters of scales indicated validity on these measurements 
and "supported the expectation that factor analysis would reveal ^ j 
major dimensions of parent- teacher interaction and involvemeVC. 
Unexpected correlations, even .^tvith these small samples, led_to 
further cbnceptuallzation 'and tentative hypotheses^ 
5. Main proiect - sample ^ . 

Iiv'the major study 28 female teachers of grades 4 to 6 from a 
small urban school system agreed to participate. A white boy, white 
girl,, black boy, and black girl were randomly selected from each ^ ^ 
cl^issroora in the study. A sample of 109 mothers wej;^i^te'^iewed 
at home and 106.chxldren were indivi<5ually interviewed at school 



by interviewers of the sane race using approved methods of interviewing. 

In addition to data from the 28 teachers id the major study, 
inventories were cofftpleted by an additional sample of 80 teachers 
in another area of the country, in order to obtain sufficient data 

for- analyj^l'S' lyf ~*the^TrstrumeTats^i • 

6. Analy^^ls of data 
J Vrolimln^iry analyses of the data imrluded "the computation of 

frequencies of responses > means, and standard deviations Eor all 



item J and ;pcales. Kuder-Rictordson reliabilltiet* for each scale ^ 
wei*e also figured,, and thesa dica are report'^d in the handout. 
This iaformatXon was cAost useful in detcrpiiiii?.^ which items ar.d 
scalcss tb keep and reifine in our subsaquenc* revision. The L'ikert 
scales v/aro also corr.elaf.ed with responses to other types of itcns 
(rank order lugs, checklists, and open-ended questions) • 

.The Likert scales of the questionnaire were thgn factor 
analyzed using principal components factoring and variiaaK rotation 
procedd^res. (A few scales were elimina^ted from eaeh questionnaire , ^ 
t)efore each o^ the factor analyses .on the basis of the prellainary 
correlation data.) The underlying dimensions of the conceptual 
field could thus be described. . * 

7. Reliabilit y and Factor Analysis measures for p-arents, teachers, 

, — ■ 

* 

aP.d children _ . • 

a. RallabiliLies . The 63 parent scales ^ad a median r (liability 
o£ .71, considered quite good for 3- or A-iten scales. Teacher and child 
scai.es had nearly as good reliability. The 75 teacher scalesTi^d a 
median readability oE r(>2. ThTTTchild scales had a median r eliabllTl:y 

of .V4. •^ f , 

b. Par ent interview / The good reliabilities of the parent 
interview scales suggested that a factor analysis might rweaj corabina- 
Cions of scales defining major dimensions of parent attitudes. "Ths 48 " 
scales measuring ^practices and attitudes' toward par ent-teacljer interaction 
and parent involv'ement were intercorr elated and" factor analyzed. In 

. order to permit corapivtation of orthogonal factor scores, scales having. 

* * * • 

ftnv conrnon factor loadings were dropped and scales tV^t were similar - 
conceptually and statistically .were combined. Scales -included 
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aad th(ri.r .factor loadings for eight factor 



6 

tors identi£ied»froni that 



analysis are on page (1-2 00 the handout. 

\ • ^ . ' • 

Factor I, Parents' Positive Attitude Toward Teacher, ras sampled 
by many scales and usually accepted* ty the niotliers shown by the 
mean scores of over 12 for 3-itein scales or between 4 and 5 for each 
itetn; i.e., between inildly agree aad strongl'y agree. 

Factor II, Importance of Family Privacy, proved to be important 
in' later analyses. It seems to show a desire to keep the s^h^e of 

■ n ' . ; * « 

the hone separate from the sphere of the school, which might in 'some' 
cases indicate deEensiveness- knd isolation. 

Factor III, Approval of .'Children Teaching Children, is an 
indication of relaicatioa of /strict authority and a willingness to 
share the teaching role. f 

Factors IV & VII, Negajiive Experiences arid Negative Attitudes toward 
the Teacher, fecaLved low iigreaaen^i by mothers but were important for the 
small portion who did agree wi.th the statements* • 

Factors V & VT express desire for contact with the teacher, one 
fp^help from the teacher, the oth^r to discuss school^ probleas* 

Factor VIII, Unquestioning Support of the Teacher Authority, 
e:<pres'3ed a belief that the parent should uncritically support the 
teacfier in the presence of the child. . . . ^ 

The factor analysis of thd^ scales suggests that attitudes 
toward piirent-teacher interaction have a complex but interpretable 
structure, 

A separate factor analysis vas made for the fifteen scales that 
measured educational philosophy of the parent. Only th^ first 



■ • ■ : ■ / -■: 

^of the three factors, labelled Traditional Educational ^ Philosophy , 
\<:v3 clearly dcSined. The fecales included and ^hair loadings are 
reported on p^ge 3 of the handout. This proved to be one of the ' . 

most interesting factors- " ' 

Factor analysis of teacher inventory . Teacher inventory 
scales^ were divided into three grqJps"lor factor analysis. Set: A 
of. teacher scales, concerned with home-scljool relationshijps, was, found 
to have five factors, as seen' on page 4 of the ha^out. . «. 

Factor I is a collection of all Che scales ^suggesting reasons the 
te;icher may have problems with parents;' for example, social cl^ss or 
race difference, resistant and demanding parents., ^ 
Factors II & III express positive attitudes and had high .acceptance 

by teaches. , " ^ ' ' , 

Factor IV, Parent Should Support Teacher, includes some implication 
that the teacher i should receiy/e uncriticfeLl support. 

Factor V i^s interesting in that two scales tliat x^yere x^itten to 
be opposLtes fall toj.ether. The respondent vho says parei^tts ar.Q 
res'JJonsible for the child's failure to learn tends To say also thatV"* 
teachers are responsible for this, while other respondents blame ~ ^ 
•neither the parent: or the teacher. • . ^ ^ 

Set B of the teacher scales (page '5) is concerned with Educational 
Beliefs. The factors which emerged are norc differentiated than the 
parent factors' on almost id eStical scales. Teachers were;! ess traditional, 
more progressive and less approving of uuifom treatment than were the 
parents in our sample. - i ,^ 
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Set C of the teacher scales is concernad, with parents and 
children as" teachers (page 6), Three factors emerged from 'the factor 
analysis'. Teachers generally gave favorable answers, 

d,.-. Factor analysis of child intWiew , All child gcales were i 
factor- analyzed in one group, with seven factors emerging (page 7)* ^ 
Child tactor I reflects a generally positive picture of relation- 
ships between parent and teacher. - ' 

Factor II is mostly about putposeftil fanily cociiaun-.cation.^ The 
first scale listed indicates that the parent discusses causes and 
consequences with the child. Tbe^ second describes shared decisions. 

.Factor III measures amount of contact of var.idus kinds. ' v 
Factor IV expresses^the child's wish' for more contact with both 
teacher and parent.- , . ' , 

Factors V & -VI are both positive toward school. \ , 

. Factor VII shows some orientation toward future success. 
8. Conclusions ^ 

It should be noted that different factor structures emerged 
frojn each of" the -three populations though care was exercised to keep 
the questions similar^ This. suggests that the perspectives of parents, 
teachers, and children ont^h'e involvement of home and school are different. 
There'did seem to be two factors contraon-to all three questionnaires — 
home support of school* and satisfaction with -the school itself. 

• These data suggest that it is possible to develop instruments 
suitable for each of the three different populations.^ It also 
confirms the usefulness of a priori scaling techniques to ecplore 
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a comDlec area. The. procedure yields clear, precise scales of 

< * r 

highly-related items which are also related to each other in terns 
of the underOiyitig dimensions of the conceptual space.- As can be seen 
in th^ data, the ques ticnnair es possess several characteristics of 
sound measuranent instruments: variability of responses, reliability 
of, scales, and validity. 

9. Ava ilability " . • • 

■ ' ' ' 

The -teacher inventory and parent interview were revised in 
accordance with the results from this study. Scales that were 
unreliable or showed no important correlations with other variables 
were eliminated. The section on educational beliefs was expand&i 
b9Cc|use;of its ijEportance as a clue to the child's educational ■ 
. e:<perience§ in the hornet* ^ * ' . 

^-"Tte instruments are currently being used to collect additional 
data and will again be refinea and shortened. They are available 
for use or adaptation by other researchers. 
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PARt^T I^{T£?.VIEW SCALES AND 
FACTOR LOAD" IMG S 



FACTOR I 

'ParehuS Positive Attitude Toward Teacher 
Cocibiaatioa I * % 

Teacher positiv|: to- child 

Teacher por>itiv^.about child 

Teacher tr-^ats'^ild \^th respect 
Positive effects of contact with teacher 
Parent support of teacher's nethods of discipline 
' School ±s. happy placS for children 
Parent's appreciatioa of ' teacher 

PACTOR- II . * ^ 

Igportanca of ramilv Privacy 

Inforriacioa regarding hone unnecessary.. • 

Infomatibti regarding hone necessary 

Fanily privacy. * . * 

» 

FACTOR TLX- 

Aogroval of Children Teaching Children 
Children being eaught by other children 
Children should not teach other children 
Chlidrm should teach other children 
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FACTOR IV V V, 

>{ agatl'.-a EKParlences in Parent Contact: wxth Teacher 

Cosbicacioa II ^ 

Teachers axe unwelconing 

Taacherg are patronizing ' . 

reelings of inadequacy with teacher ^ 
realiriis oH being blaneci by teachar 
Fear of teacher rejeccion 
Teachar criticises child too much 
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2.63 
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FACTOR V 

Parants Welcdca, Training and Suggestions from Teachar. 

Teachar should train parents | 

Parenc's appreciation of teacher's suggestions 
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F,\CTO?v VI . , ^ 

Wi sh for'Contact CT.th Teacher about Problems in _ 

Child '3 Education " 

Teacher should contact parent when child does not go weli 
Teachar should be. available to parents 
•fiegative reasons for . contacting teacher 
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.67 
.66 
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11.8 



1.26 
2.61 
1.97 
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'Ne^aziraAtti ^ i^^s To^^rd Coatiact with Teacher 
Us^lassness vareaC:«t;eacher coaf erencas 
lleachars are at fault for child failing to learn 
\pareat fear of teacher 'reprisal on child 

FACTOR VXXI - 
■i' aqu^stloalng Supoort- of Teache r^ s Authority to Child 
■pacasc's uaqueatiotiiag support of teacher to child 
iaraac's support of .teacher disciplina 
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PAR3T IjrrERVfST-/ SCALES & FACTOR L0ADI}5GS-EDUCA.TI0NAL- PHILOSOPHY 
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TACTOR I ^ ^ , 

Traditional Educational Fnilosoohy 

Als of education. - to instill iafomation 

Approval of unifom .treatmaat for children 

Children learn passively 

Nature of fciovledga - knowledge is static 

Children should, be treated unifomly 

Cfj^ildren are basically bad 

.Disapproval ^ of teacher demands on out-of-school tine 
PACTOR II 

Kriowledgs is relative 

Approval of dwadividual treatment of children 
FACTOR III ' I 

ft ' ! 

Children -learn passively 
Paireats (e.re powarlass in changing schools' 
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TLVCriER mSlTORY SC^VLES & FACTOv?. L0ADI^;G3 



Page 4. 
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FACT02. I,^ 

Prcbleiis "'are . - . 

SZ3 d-iif eracics a probiesx for teacher 

Race difference ^ problea £or teachar 

IT each ar difficult:? with parent of problmf child , 

Paretic resisti:7e to' teacher advice 

Teachar feajf^of reprisal , ' 

Parent: dssand for individual attention' 

Race cif£ar2nc3 a problea for parent 

Parenh appreciative of teacher 

Negative reasons for parent contact 

FACIO:i II ' ^ 

Conferences are Positive 

Inf oirr:ation on hone- necessary* ' - • ^ 

Teacher should contact parent whan x^ork is good 

IbsLtlve effects of conference 

Conferences are useless 

Infornntion on hone unnecessary 

More v^lne ranted for conferences 

Fanilj privacy icportant 

Paren^z-ceacher contact unnecessary with good teachar 

facig:i hi . " , 

Positive tovard Eione/School i " 
Teacher likes school ' 
School is happy 
Teachar<> feelings of support 
Tea.char available to parent 
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FACTOR 17 

Parent: Should Support Teacher 
Parenn should support teacher to child ^ 
Parenr should sup'port school discipline 
Teacher core ex^Dsrt than parent \ 

Haraap Should Initiat e Contact , 
"^nrenus -are at rault • ** . 

Parent initiative in parent-teacher contact 
Teachers are at fault 
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TEACHER SCi\LESi SET 3 



^ FACTO?. I ■ -i-.. 

Tcaditiop.alisa 

Aia of education - to instill inf onndtion 
Children leajm passively 

FACTOR II ' ^- ' , 

Pro^ressivisn 

Children are basically good , 
'Children leara actively 

Children are basically bad 
' Parses powerlessuass ■ . . 

Aia of education ~ to learn how to laam 

FACTOR III 

Unlroir: Treatment ol Childran 
Children treated .upifonaly , 

Approve uniforn treatnent of children ^ 
Kaovladga is static 

Disapprove of teacher desnands on out-of -school tiae 
Knowledge is relative 

ADorcve individual- treatment for children 
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TEACHER *'SQ\L£S, SET C 
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CotoEor table with Pacents 
•Skills in ralaticg to parents 

Discoafortr^wira pareats t 

Cqnifort: with parents 
^Contact with parent is good 
' ' . . ^ C ' " ■ "i » 

FACTOR 11^ 

Eacburaging fiaae'-SchQol Cooperation 
WillinS to train parents to teach children 
Parent: helping schools 

Zncou.ragiag parents to help with school x^ork 
Rejection of tcachirig parents 
' Suggesting hone activities 

FACTOR III 

Childreri Shoald Teach Other Children 
Children being taught by other children 
Children shoald not teach other children 
Children should" teach other children ' 
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CHILD XMTEKyTH^ SC;\L£S AND 
FACTOjRxLOADINGS 



.FACTO?> I.- 

Parent-Teachar Coooeratioa 
Taachar iikas cocnunicatioa with par^t 
General teacher support of pareat , 
General .pareat support- of school 
General pareat support of teacher. 
Parent values coTmunication with teacher 
School is happy 
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FACTOH II 

Cozaaiaication with Parent 
Causes and coaaaquences 
FanLIy plans ahead 
Parent cornuhicates about school 



Taach^r con^unicates^ -good work to parent 
Parent haios with homework 



FACTOR III • J ' 

Parent Ir.-Toiyeaent 
Parent involved with child 
Out^f-school erperiences 
Activities with parent 
Subjects discussed with parent 
Parent interest in school performance 
What pareat teaches child 

FAXTp?. 17 

Child '!?-^ed3 Subport . , ■ i 

Child wants irjpre teacher involvement 
Child wants core parent involvemeait 



FACT02. 7 
Schooling? is 



Positive 



*raacher is bossy 

*;Taste a lot of tias at school 

Desire for teacher to suggest home activities 

School is happy 
*Teacher is warn 

Teacher is fair with child ' 
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FACTOR Vr 

Learaing or> Own 
*Able to 'direct o'.--n learning 
*Eriough tiaa to do work . 
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FACIO?. yii 

School £ Marks Imrjortant 
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Schooling is iriportant in. life 
Delaj (it graClEicatlon 

Eroia quaadionnairete developed by N.C. AdvancessenC School 



MiAa 



3 
4 



14.2 
17.0 



1.60 
2.93 
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Correlations between Parent and loacher Vactables , , 
' and -Ghiid Beluwibr and Achievement 
Betsy C. Lo^^rmaa 

Introduction - . 

Examination oC tha data from the paretlt-proEessional-child 
interaction study is organized as follows. Data from teachers, parents* 
and children are first analyzed separately , focusing oa differences 
nainly due to social class variables of education, ixiconie, and race. 
Then the relationships between variables measured in the three subject 
sets are discussed (the association between the parent attitude set 
and the child perfomiance set, ^ for example). The parent-ch^id variables 
were found to be the ciosE frequently and highly related, so ^hese 
.analyses have been detailed most ^ully- 

Analysis of the parep,t interviews. <• j 

The most important differences' in the parent data considered 
separately were related to social class. ' It should be aoted in 
discussing social class that the sample Erom which the data vere^^ 
gathered was less than representative. The. southern town, under study 
had no industry except tha university, and the school system 'did not 
eclucate children from the surrounding rural areas. The sample 
drawn was heavily professional and service-related families ^^^lth few truly 
working claijs families Erom "in-between'* occupational groups even 
aval lab 1<^. 

The selectionVof a few socio-economic indicators frora the 
several which were colNl^cted was necessary in order to sinpliEy analysis 
of differences in al^titudes in terras of this important variable. 



Father's occupiUlon and family incorne are the ir.oot Croquantiy usad 
indicators of serial "class , but; informatiou on fathers was not , 
available for some fanilLes. Also, mother's education and occupation 
were considered as pt5tential-ly more important in this peculiar popu- 
lation since many fathers were still in school. The "Criterion variables 
used in the' iaultiple regressions were the child outcone variables, 
achieveaent and classrooTB behavior. Tne beta^eights in Table 1 . - 
for nother's educatiorf atTi family income were the highest, so^these 
two were used along with race as^ social class indicators in the 

» 

analyses which follow. All these indicators were coded* in terns of ' 
the Holling^shead scales (1965). " . 

Parents *froa lower social^clksses were found to' be core tradrtl-ohar- 
■ than those from middle and' upper social classes in thfiir ed^^ItlShaT- ^ 
philosophy,, traditionalism being the major factor_extractea- from the 
philosophy section of the parent questionnaire. Low^r class parents 
tended tO' view children as passive receptors- of a set body of infqrJnatio 
and to favor uniform treatment, of children. They also reported more 
■contact with the teahcer resulting from the child's poor work or 
! unsaCisfactocy behavior than did middle class parents. 

Race differences here cannot be. interpreted separately, since race 
and.soci-al class are so strongly interrelated^ In this sample. Blacks 
\are concentrated in the working classes and V/liites, in the professional 
ifil-sses. Insufficient numbers in the overlapping socio-economic groups 
i iada adequate comparisons impossible. The following observations 

i \ . ■ • " ^ o , 

oE race dirferences are made tentatively and should be interpreted 
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Like low-^r class White parents, Biaclc parGats Gxp<es«ed more * 
tradiciuiiai vi.(iw3 towvird education and r.oported nore teacher contact 
r^iacing to poo.c '^^ork. Unlike Whites, Blacks felt more istrongly that 

/faniiy privacy is important and that information regarding the child's 
home is uanecessary to teachers. On the other hand, Blacks appreciated , ^ 

,»the tea^er'taore and felt she was more expert than they in helping .the • 

* 

child- they also wished the .teacher wer^ more available to them and 
that she would contact 'them whea the child was doing well. Both 
this concern for faraily privacy and this openness vto contact with the 
te'acher would be important considerations in planning aa interve^ncion 

program; ' ' ^ 

' la some oE the parent scales it 'made a difference who was being ^ 
interviewed, father, mother, both', or ?ome other relative. The ^ ^ ^ 
means for each group' of respondents on the scales- o.n which' significant - ^ 

(p< .05) differences v/ere found are presented in Table 2. The 
fathers interviewed were from various .social classes, but the relatives 
othet than parents interviewed were most often from lower social 
classes. The data suggest that (1) fathers are somewhat less traditional 
than mothers", (2) mothers. and fathers interviewed together respond 
diifeceatiy than whan interviewed separately, and (3) "others" . 
responsible for childjen are mora traditional than mothers and fathers. * 
It also suggests that data be collected from only one of these 
parental figures in using this interview, <- 
Analysis ol the child intrcrview, achievement and >classroom behavior. 

Several relationships among different parts of the child data 
wer^ investigated* Chiefly, the relationships between the children's 
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• , ■ --Table 2 

Significant Differences in Parent: Scales by Mho was Interviewed 



Scale 



X 

Father 
n=4 



Both 
n=4 



Mother 
n=93 



- X . 
Other 

n=4 



Information about Teacher 
through Child . 

Teacher ShoulU Contact 
Parent when Child does 
not do well , * 

Teachar should Be Availa- 
*ble .to Parents 



Child Basically Bad 



, Approve uniform' treat- 
ment of Children* 

V 

Nature of Knowledge is 
' static 



12,. 3 

■12.0 

9.0 
6.0 

7.7 

3.0 



8.0 1 

* 

7.75 
6.0 ■ 

17.8 

8.25 



11.7 

^14.4 
12.3 

12.0 
' 7-.1 



10.8- 

14.0 

13.2 
14.0 

15.8 

8.5 



attitudes and the child outcome variables, school achievement 

and classroom behavior were of interest. The results are reported 

and discussed in the following order}: (1) intercorrelations of outcome 

variables, (2) correlations of child factor scores and child outcomes, 

and (3) social class (race) differences in child attitudes, , 

Child outcome variables were intercorrelated in order to compare 

this population to other populations wl^erein achievement and classroom 

behavior have been measured using the Classroom Behavioral Inventory 

(CBT) (Table 3), The reading and total sections of tlie iowa Test 

of Basic Skills (ITBS) are highly intercorrelated as has been shown 

before. The relationships between each of the^CBI scores and 

achievement are similar to previous findings: high positive correlations 

^ ■ > ■( 

.between achievement' ^nd considerat6ness (GBIl) , high negative correlations 

between -achie.vement and'dis tractability (CBI2),^nd slight positive 

correlations beitween extroversion (CBIS) and achievement. Task-orientation 

th.e other 'end of tSie distractibility ^aimension, is thus highly 

positively associated v/ith both achievement variables, 

^ * 
Child factor sco^res were- correlated^^with child outcomas* Significant 

correlations 'are presented in Table 4, The factor of parent- teacher 

communication and support was negatively associated with reading 

and conslderatehess and positively associated -with distractibility; 

thinking grades are important, negatively with total ITBS score* 

Feeling free to work independently was associated with extr6versi9n. 

One socjial class variable, race, was .^explored in terms of children's 

attitude scale scores. Significant differences in responses were 

found to twelve of the 3A scales (Table 5). Black children, more 

than Wliite children, reported that their parents ^ere Interested in 



Table 3 f 
Intercorrelations among Key Child Outcome Variables 



i 


CBI2 


CBT3 


ITBS-R 




CBIl 


-.12 , 


-.04 


.44 


} 

.AO 


CBI2 




; -.07 , 


-.46 


• ^- • 

-.52 


CBI3 






.16 


.18 ' • 


1T3S-TI. - 








.94 . ■ 
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their school parfoniiance, talked to theni often, taught the:^ things, 
and supported the teacher. At the saaa tine, Black children wanted 
more parent involvement and wanted their parents to visit their school 
more than did Wiites. Wliites reported more out-of --school educational 
experiences and more freedom to direct their own learning than did 
Blacks. Whites felt that tl^achers were fair more often than did 
Blacks who also reported more oEten that the teacher put students down 
and that they x^asted time at sdhool. The feeling of some interviewers 
that BLa'cks were trying to give socially appropriate answers was ' 
negated by theic candid expression o£ disapproval of teachers on later 
items. Again, race here strongly reflects a social class difference. 
Analysis of the teacher qiiestionnaire. ^ • ,> • ^ 

Aside from the factor structure generated froraT^he a priori 
scales oE the teacher questionnaire, some other inquiries could be 
answered by the data. Did teachers differ in their answers by school, 
classroom structure, years of experience or ^race? Did teachers— — 
and principals differ in their responses? Though the sample was 
small, 'the data offered some clues. . ■ • ' 

The 2B teachers' factor scores differed by school, openess of the. 
classroom and years of experience. School and openess were related 
to significant differences in positiveness toward school and parents, 
parent support of teacher, and parents shbuld initiate contact between 
home and school. Teachers .also differed by school in terms of their 
expressed' traditionalism and by the openess of their classroom in, 
. terms of whether they favored uniform treatment of children. Since 
schools tended to be either all open *or all closed these variables are 
almost the same. 



Unlike factor scores T in scale scores for-opeif^ss 

aad school v/ere'iiot similar. Differences were observed on the 
following scales among schools: this school is a 'good one in which 
to teach, parents" should support teachers^ to the child, disapproval 
of teacher demands on out of ' school time, and importance of home 
learning. There were no patterns to these differences. Classrooms 
varied on these scales: disapproval of demands on out of schopl 
time, teachers suggest home activities, parents should support . 
sciiool discipline and teachers should respfect faaily privacy. Here 
the pattern was Cor teachers in more open classroons -to agree more 
strongly ^±th these scales except for the last one on^which the 
trend was reversed. . ' ^ 

Differences in teachers' factor scale. scores al^ occurred in 
terras of years oE teacher experience. Highly significant differences 
wef>e found in the factors of traditionalism,, comfortableness with 
parents, and f avorableness toward home-school overlap. The differences • 
suggest that more experienced teachers are sonewhat less traditional and 
'•that teachers with five to' ten years of experience feel that parents 
appreciate thein most. 

The race differences in teachers is q^uite tentative since they 
are based on a vefy small sample and race here really represents only 
one aspect of the social class phenomena. The. seventeen ^Jhite and 

eleven Black teachers in the main study di-f-Je-red-'on- none -of -t-he . 

factors generated from the teacher questionnaire. A few differences 
,were observed in scale scores. Like parents. Black teachers agreed 
more strongly than White teachers with two scales reflecting a more"- 
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traditional educational philosophy. Black'.teachers also expressed 
a strongar wish than" Wiice teachers not to work with parents, ^vhite 
teachers fett "that conferences vere more halpful (Table 6) . 

An addittonal analysis oE the teacher data was perforzied to . • 
evaluate teacher^^principal differences. Data fro-, a taidvestern conmunity 
was coinbined .^th the local sample (n=133) for this analysis, 
Significant differences occurred with respect to five scales. 
Principals thought that teachers liked school nore "than teachers r^orted 
liking school aad felt that teachers were more often at fault tl 
did teachers. Pyincipals, more strongly than teachers, vante/more 
tfiue for parent- teacher conferences and wanted teachers to/fee more 
•available to parents. Teachers favored unifonn treataen/or chj^dren 
more strongly than did principals. Considering fne^^ich larger number 
of attitudes which they shared, these differences^ld not seem 
nuaierous. 

Relationship of payent variab les to ch;lld variables. 

The .strongest, relationships within tli/d^ta. were between parent 
and child-variables. First the correlat^hs between social class 
indicators and child outcomes will be /iscusseS". Then the najor 
parent attitudes will be related to/these sairie outcoues. Lkstly 
the interrelationships "fiiong all/hree sets of variables (social 
class,, parent' attitudes., and c/ld adj ustment and achievanent) will 

be considered. ^ 

" The relation of socio4conoP-Lc variables" to child outcomes 
(classroom behavLor and/achievement) was discussed with respect to 
choosing the most reliant measures from those available for analysis 



Table 6 

Differences In Teachers' Scal'e Scores hy Race 



Scale Name 

Aim of .education - 

.to instill information 

Children learn 
passively 

Teachers should'^not, 
train parents. - 

I don't want to work 
with parents 

Teachers . avoid 
upsetting- parents 

Teacher-parent 

coixf er^ces are helpful 

Parent-teacher 
conferences are useless 

Infomatiori on child's 
home unnecessary 

Information on child's 
home necessary 



X. white (n=17) 
5 .53 _ _ 
■7:88 - 
6.71 
10.00 
. 6.71 , 
23.06 



3.71 
5.23 
13.12 



X black (n=ll) F 

* ' ♦ 

8.09 ' 8.19 

10.64 5.82 

9.82 . 10.18 

12.73 ' 4.9'6, 

9.46 '\ 8.73 
20.46 13.43 



6.73 
7.18 
10.46 



22.10 
7.10 
■ 13.03 



• • 14 

of. tW pareaL iatetvlcw data, Mot:har\s education, Saniir ii'-qo^^'^ 

•race had been fouad to biJ'iuost strongly associated icitrh child outcomes • 

Tliti simple correlations (rathar than the beta weights reoorted . 

«• 

earlier) ate listed in Table 71 The socio-econonic variables were most 

strongly correlated with the two achievement .scores and task orierita- 

tion and less strongly correlated with .cqnsiderateaess and extroversion. 

These same social class variables weiTe found to be strongly related 

to different parent attitudes toward educatio.^. ' In view of these 

findings,- it could be hypothesized that (1) parental attitudes are 

intervening vciri^fbles between demographic circumstan'ces and child 

outcomes or (2) both parental attitudes and child outcomes are 

strongly influenced .by the social conditions of the -family. . ^ 

A multivariate analysis of variance v/as- raada^ of .all the child 
outcomes because of the substantial intetcorrelations observed among 
^-taem. The data were covari^d on mother's education and incone and 

: ^ : : J\ 

blocked on race. Significant differences were found for the test of ' 
within cells regression (F=4;739, df-92, p<;001) and for race (F=4.366, 
df^92, p<»063) of course, since this is a social class indicator 
in these data. The univariate T-tests for the analysis are listed in 

Table 8- . 

This multivariablo analysis' suggests that some significant 
differences remain in achievement arid task-orientation among children 
after adjustments for social class and the intercorrelations among 
dependent variables?have been made. (Note that considerateness- 
hostility is accounted for- by the demographic adjustments) It ifs 
hypothesised that some individual^ characteristic such as general * 
intelligence is very important to l^oth school achievement and task-orientation. 
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Table 7 

Relationship of Family SocLo-Economic Varialxles 
' with Child Achievement and Adjustment Variable^ 



15 



Child Outcomes 



Faniily Soclo-econoiaic Variables 



Mother's 
Education 



Income 



Race 



Iowa Total Score 

Iowa Reading Score 

CBI-: Consideratenaas vs. 
Hostility 

dr,!; Task-Orientation yr, 
Dlstractibility 

CBI: Extraversion vs. 
Introversion 



.62 
. .58 

.22 

.38 

.06 



.59 
.5*2 

.21 . 

.48 

.09 



.59 
.55 

.34 

.41 
-.01 
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Table 8 

lultivariate Analysis of Child, Outcome Variables by Race, 
Covaryiag on Mother's Education and Faaily Incoae 



Univariate F-Tests 



Mean Square 
7464.473 
7551.523 
,631.656- ' 
137.375 



p Less Than 
.002 
.001 
.004 
.121 ^• 



Standardized Discrimi n a n t 
Function ^ 

-.064 

.733 

.599 
-.113" 



8773.094 
9873.980 
82.841 
418.559 . 



.001 
.001 
.329 
.001 



-.188. 
1.058 
-.018 
-.211. 



Factor analysis oE parental beliefs had shova a major factor of , 
cradicionai educational pliUpsophy. The children of • parents Mho 
exoressed a note traditional philosophy had lover readlAg and Cota-l 

/ 

scores on the Iowa Test o£ Basic Skills and lower ratings oa task-_ 
orientation vs. distractibility (see Tatle 9). It is interesting to 
obseVve that approval of uniform treataent of children has a negative 
correlation with task-orientation while approval of individual ^ ' 
treatment of children has a positive correlation with task-orientationt , 

A group of parent items developed to measure the educational 
experiences of the child apart from the school were correlated with 
■child achievement and adjustment- The significant correlations reported 
in Table 10 indicate-fliat parents who provide educational experiences 
outside of- school have children who do wall in school. Since not all 
of these experiences depend on having money to provide them, these 
- data sugses't sorae ways in which all parents can encourage theiT' 
children if they Wish. * ■ * ^ 

Besides the scales which measured educational philosophy, child 
outcones were strongly associated with other parental attitiides.. _ 
The most important of these are listed \«.th their correlations iri 
Table U. The pattern of correlations for the first six scales indicate 
that Barents w)io ^avor strpng separation of home an'^ school have" 
""children who do less well in school (as do parents whose educational 
philosophy is more tradltion^il), and correlation of thpse scales with 
traditiouallsra arc substantial* . l!arents'in this Sc\mple seldoni agreed 
with items in the last three scales in the table (cleans for all 
"represented disagreement); those who did agree had children who were 



Corrclatioa o£ Par^int Mucational Belifs with Child'^ Outcomes 
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Children are 
. basically good ^ 

Teach-ers are powerless 

Parents are responsDble . 
for hQmework 



-.18, 

il2 



^.26 

Traditionalism Tot?;! Score -.56 



-.19 
.18 

-.26 . 
-.52 



-.26 
-.14 

» 

-.18 

I 

-.43- 



.02 
.14 

.12 
.15 



1 




CHI 


L D 0 U T C 0 M 


E V A R I A B 


L E S ^ 
ExtraverJ^lon 


j » 


-Iowa 


Iowa 


Task Orientation. 


Cons id era ten ess 




Reading 
Score 


Totai " vs. 
Score Dlstractability 


■ vs. 


vs • 

Tnfc TO version 


f t >» ' 

Aim of education?-r 

to instill information 


^.33 


-.39 


* * 

* . -.33 • 


-.03 ^ 


-.12 


Approval of unifora 
•treattaent 


-.44 


-.39 


-,44 


-.16 , 


-.20 


^ Children learn passively 


-.43 


-.40" 


-.30 




■ -.09 


^ Knowledge of static PCOS 


-.48 


-.39. 


-.25 


. -.12- 


-.'05 ^ 


C Children should be 


-.?8 


-.30 


, -.33 


4 




1.15 


^ treated uniformly > 






Children are 
^ basically bad 


- 40 


-.37 


-.24 


-.22 


. -.01 


^ Disapproval of out-of-' 
school assignments 


-.36 


-.34 


-.21 


.01 


-.19 


^ ikrents are powerless 


.16 ' 


} 

-.19 


.33 


.05 


.08 


^ Knowledge is relative 


-.20 • 


.03 


-.06 


.05" 


^ Children learn actively 


.17 


.11 


.00 — 


- - -.05' 


■ ■ :ob~ 


Aim of education - 
^ learning how to lea'iru 


.15 


.14 


-.17 ■ - 


-.07 


-.26 



• .01 
.02 

-.06 
-.17 
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•Table 10 



\Cbrrelation of Educational tsperience Items 
, . ^ with. 
. Child y5idj us tment and Achievement 



1^ ■ 



Amount of Preschool 
No* of 'Books in Home 

^ — i — ^ 



Use oE Library 

Ko* oE Extracurricular. 
Lessons 

Guides Use oE TV , 
Watches TV with Child 



~. — \ i • CBi ■ ; 

Iowa ' Iowa Task i)rientation Considera;tenes^. Extrayepsion 

Reading Total vs. vs.- " vs. ■ 

ScoAe ■ Score Distractibility Hostility ^ Introversion 



.23** \ 



.32** 
.25** 



.33** .39**^ 



.18* 



32** 



I 



39* 



-.03 



.08 
.06. 

— 1'5- 



.40** 


.44^-* 


.30** 


.32** • 


•-q'. \00 

)■ 


.43** 


.45** 


, -.26** 


.31** 


-.03 • 


.10 


.07 


, .05-- 


-.05- 


^-.04 



* p < .05 
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• Table 11 

Correlations of Parental Attitudes with Child Outcomes 



CBI 



Iowa Iowa Task Orientation Consideraten^s Extraversioa 
Reading Total. vs, . ^ vs, ^ ^ vs. 

Score Score Distraetibility Hostility^ .Introversion 



Parents get info rma't ion 
about teacLer through 
child 

Information oa hoae 
necessary ^ 

Family privacy is 
important 

Information on home 
unnecessary 

Teachers should not ask 
parents ror' help 

Parents appreciate 
teafhers* suggestions 

Teacher criticizes 
child too much 

Teachers are 
patronizing 

Parents feel blaijfed 
" hy the teacher 



T 




..19*' .15 <j 
-.39** -.38** 

* 

-.49** -.47** 

-.21** -.11 

-.17* -.18* 

-.27** -.26** 

I 

18* -.14 

t 

<• ■ 

22* -.20* 



.17* 



.30** 



-.41** 

-.34** 

-.19* 

-.17* 

-.28** 

-.19-^ 

-.29** 



.05 

720* 
• \ 

-.23* 
-.25** 
-.04 
-.09 

-;.31** 

-.02 
-.20*' 



.07 



-.03 



,06. 



-.01- 



-.05 



.03 



-.01, 



-.07 



-.06 



^ p < .01 
.05 
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not doLns so well in school. Perhaps .their interactioas with the 

school about their chLldren5.s progcess generated thasa attitudes. " . 

Furthcc evidence o£ the strong relatiouships between socio-ecoaoaic 
variable!, parental attitudes and child outcones was furnished by 
a set o£ canonical correlations between the three data sets, all of 
-which were highLy significant (p< .001) .(Table 12). The canonical 
correlation's "^re .73 for child--outco-es (ITBS total task orientition) 
and social cl'^ss, .70 for parenf attitudes and social class, .65 for 
parent factors and child outcomes (See'Table 12).' The correlations 
between social class and the other two sets of variables were slightly 
stronger than. the correlation betx^een thea. Parental concern for 

***** - J. 

family privacy was by far the aost important of the parent attitudes ••: 
: (.78 in both sets) and has previously been mentioned as closely 
■ associated with traditional educational philosophy, which is strongly 

related to social class. . ' - \, 

„ A set-of tiiiscellaneous parent rank-order itens werfivalso included in 

a.: canonical correlation with socio-econo.aic^variables and child oiit- 
^oraes with significant (p < ,001)' -iresults (Table is) . 'Tl.ese particular-., 
item^ were chosen for the analyses because they .frequently and signi- j 
f Lcantly correlated with both oJ:her parent attitudes and child outcomes. 
(The items were ranked fron 1 (most i.T.portant) do'.m, so the lower the item 
was ranked, the larger the nua-.ber associated with it. The canonical 
correlations here are siniilar tf' those found between other parent i 
attitudes and socio-economic measures -and chxld outcomes. / 

In order, to determine u:orc specifically theS^elationships aciong 
socio-economic variables, parent attitudes, and child Qutconies , step- 
wise multiple regressions were pe.rfonned, first entering social classy 
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Table 1?. 

Coeff LcLants Cor Each Set on Variables in Three '• 



Canononical Correlations 



Sets 



Social Class 
and 

Child Outcotses 



Canonical 



Social 
Class 
and 
Parent 
Attitudes 



Parent . 
Attitudes 

and 
Child 
Out cokes 



.73 



.70 



.65. 



Parent factors: 



Set 1 



Variable 



Coefficient 



MoEduc 
Income 
Race 



Pfactpr 1 
2 
3 
4 

, ■ 5 
6 
7 
8 



.454 
.-270 
.474 ■ 



Task Orient. 
ITBS Total 



-.166 
.782 

'-.211 
.226 
.260 
.252 
'.057 
.278 



Pfactor 



.105 
.781 
.007 
.355 
.330 
.026 
.024 
.343 



Set 2 



Variable 



Coef f icienrt 



MoEduc . 

Income 

Race 



Task Orient 
ITBS Total 



-.175 
.898 



.363 
-.034 
.750 



.464 
-.677 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 
7. 



Parents positive attitude ""toward teacher 
Importance of fatally privacy 
Appt?oval of children ,,teaching\childr en 
NegativG experiences in paren'tXcontact- vith teacher ^ 
Parents welcome training and suggestions from teacher 
Wish for contact with teacher abo\^ problems in child's education 
Net^ative attitudes toward contact WDt;li teacher 



, \ii 

8. Unquestioning support of teacher's authority to child 



Table 13 

Coe£fici*mts for Each Sec oE Variables ia Two 
'Canonical Correlations 



Sets , 



Canonica.1 




Parent Rank <> 
Orders 
and 

Social CJass-^ 
tes 



Parent Rank 
Orders 
and 
Child 
Outcomes 



,61 



Set 1 



Set € 



Variable 




^Rank Order 



CoeEf icient 




1 


-.230 


2 


-.260 


3 


.454 


4 .. 


-.037 


5. 


-.504 


6 


.112 


7 


.246 


8 


' .-.106 



Variable ^ CoefEicient 



^qSduc- — " 
Incoae 
Race 



Task Orient 
ITBS Total 



-•174 



-.273 
.831- 



*Rank 0 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
,5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



rders : 
Goal oE 
Goal of 
Goal o£ 
Goal of 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Reason 
Reason 



educ:- - £or a child to learn to. follow rules and law& 
' educ, - for a child to have satisfying experiences each day 
conference - for teacher to ask parent to help child with schpol work 
conference - for teacher to familiarize parent with classroom j 
quality - able to stimulate , the child's interests 
quality ~ sets a good example Eor the child • . 

£or conferencQ. - for parent to make teacher feel free to contact her 
for conf4rence - Eor parent to discuss any social, eiuotionai, 
! problem of the child 
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variables on step 1 and parent variables on step 2 and theh reversing 

the order (p-arent variables on 1 and social class on 2).' Social 

class indicators were mother's education, family inc^ne, and race; 

parent attitudes included traditionalisia, fanily privacy, and- educational 

experience;. child outcomes used were the. total Iowa score and task- 

orientatioa. The results are presented in Table 14'. > 

Tne stepwise multiple regressions on these variable^ suggest . " •. ^ 

. f ■ • ' 

that both sets o£ variables (socxal class and parent atfitudes) can ^ 

adequately predict child outcomes, Social class variables being 
. perhaps a'^slightly stronger set of variables for predicting achievepent 

and parent variables being slightly stronger in predictirtg tack orientation. 

This finding laight tentatively suggest that intervention in^/olving 
the parent nught influence primarily the child's behavior conducive to^ 
learning and secondarily schjSol achievement. It certainly suggests 
that a program involving parents in their child's education would be / 

iworth while* 

Tlv2 relationship of teacher aacl> chil d variables. 

Tiie possible influence of several aspects o£ the school environment • 
on children's attitudes, achievement and classroom behavior were ; 
Investigated. First, two school characteristics, school o£ child's 
attendance and/ classrqom format, are covered, and .then two characteristics 
of teachers, years of experience and race are discussed. 

School of attendance and classroom tormat were checked for associated 
differences in child variables. Classrooms were categorized as ^1^/ 
. completely self-contaiaed aW taught by one teacher, C2) somewhat^^open ' 
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with two^rooas connected and/or two teachers "teatning", or (3) completely 
open phypLcai atrangement and shared teaching anong two or more 
teachers. -No differences were found in children's factor. scores by 
classroom organization or school attended. Children's scale scores 
showed no differences by classrooa organization but did by schools on 
four scales, parent help, with homework, activities done vith parents, 
seeing causes and, consequences, and teacher communication with parents 
about the child's' good work. There. was no pattern of attitudes as- 
sociated with paricular schools: chi^ldren in a schqol would be high 
on one scale and low on another. 

School of attendance .and classroom fonaat were also related to child 
achievement and classroom behavior. The. variable of school of attendance 
\r^s not related' to 'either achievement or classrooa behavior. No 
significaat differences in child outcor.e variables were found in terms 
of classroom format, but more open- class rooink tended to be associaW 
with higher achiavemant, task-orientation and considerateness. 

, (See Table 15). . ^. ' • ' , .. 

■Absolutely no differences in tenas of the race of the teacher were 
found in any of the child variables—attitude factor scores and sc.al4 
scores, the Iowa reading and total scores, and classroom behavior as 
measured .by the CBI. Children in this study responded positively 
in their attitudes and learning activities regardless of;this teacher 

characteristic- ' Oni the other hand, teacher experience did make -a ^ 

. - . ■ ■" 

differftnca. 

Because oF the sample sijte Cn=28) , generalizations about teacher 
experience from this study must l?e ten gative. Teachers 'had one to 
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V 




- 


Classroom >ForTaat & Means on Child Outcomes 

\ , ' 

\ 




\ 






\ 

. Ac B I 

\ ' ' 




Fomat 


n 




Considerateness Distractible Extroverted 

vs, \ vs. vs* 
'Hostility • TaW Oriented 'Introverted 

\ 


ITBS ITBS 
Reading Total 


Sei£- 
Contained 






' -.040 - \ .033 .009 


• 45.86 45U2 


Mixed 


43 




.023 -^^.001 .030 


43.95 /43;i0, 


Open 


5 




.281 -.417 ' -.439 


66.00 65-80. 










/ 

/ 


(C3I means 


are factor scores; ' TIBS, perccntagas based on national norms) 

\ 

^ \ 

* ' \ ' 

I 


\ 


\ 

i 






\ 
\ 

\ 


\ 
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twenty-two years experience, so teachers were groupad as having less 
thau five, five no ten, ten to fifceeu ar.d more than fiiitGen years ex-, 
pariecice. Diccecencas lu the neana of ail child outcoca variables 
showed the s?.me tread-to be fnostf positive for teachers with five 
to ten years experier.ce. The differences were significant for 
three o£ the variables (Tpble 16) . '^A check of the years-of-experieace 
groupings revealed no school or 'race differences '^'hicjh^nu.ght p^^^^^^ 
account for these differences". ^ » 

T he relati-onshio of parent anSi t eacher variables. ^ ^ . 

- ■ \ ' ■ •. 

Parent and teacher factor scores were intercorrelated to' see if 

» 1 

any significant relationships existed between their attitudes. A 
few significant correlations were found but none" were , veQ' high. 
The extent of agreement between" parents and teachers in their attitudes 
toward children and schooling was also measured by neans of correlations • 
between their responses to miscellaneous items and scales, of the , ' " 

questionnaire Xnot included in the factor scores) . They did not agree • ■ 
in their esfilnates of parent, teacher and child responsibility, of 
teacher qualities, of the amount of attention a child needs,, and of 
the amount of contact needed between parents and teachers. On all . 
.other areas the two groups were in closer agreaaent. 

The differences baD.-;een parents' and teachers' belief systems 
in this data. indicate that their perceptions and orientations are 
somewhat different. Parents and teachers' of the sans social class 
tnisht be in closer agreement, it was thought. To exaaine this 
possibility, parents were divided into two groups, those mothers' having ^ 
at least four years of postrhigh school education (liko teachers) . 
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Teacher Experience and Child Outcomes 














- ^-Child Behavior Inventory 




— ^ 


Teacher's 
Years 
of 

E<perience 


children 


n 

Teachers 


Considerate 
vs. ) 
Hostile 


Distractible Extrover-sioa 

vs. vs. 
Task-Oriented Introversion 


ITBS 
Heading 


ITBS 
"Total 


' 1-5 


.52 




. 13 


-.2137 


.0707 . .0625 


. 39.73 


41:11 


6-10 • ' 


30 




8 


.3050 


-.3660 .0131 


57.00 


57.43 


V 10-15 


7 




2 


.0661 


.4083 -.2673 


44.42 


37.14 


- 15-f 


13 




4 


.0500 • 


.3625 MOSS 


45.69 


41.92 


F values 

I 


• 






1.97 


3.06'-'* .35 


1.63 


1.74 


\ 

(Mean Child 
scores are 


Behavior 
expressed 

V 


J.nveatory scores are expressed in terms of factor scores; mean 
in terms of percentiles.) 

« *" 

* 


ITBS 
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and tlwL having less; scalc^ scores oa each group were correlaced with 
tcach.3^s' scores oa comparable .scales. Only occasLonc\i correlatioas ^. 
Wt>rc /found to be significant, an^l. nonci were large. So social class 

2 .does not account for tcacher^parent attitude differences, 

\ 

Both teachers and parents reporX^d the kind ancl amount of contact 

/ 

which they had with each other. Teachers rated individually each o£ 
:he £our--parents in their classes on their responsiveness (PARTIC) , " 
the child's cooperativeness (CHILDCOOP) arid their own initiatives with 
that particular parent (T^INX) . The only large intercorrelation 
among these variables was .A2 between'^T-init^^and Partic,^ Parents' 
reports oC their participation (Ai^iNTCONT) w^^ce not correlated 




(r=.01) with teachers' "Stings of their participation. Two parent 
scales were significantly associated positively wLLh Partic (sources , 
.of inConnation on how children learn,, early, languag^ stimulation) 
and two tv-ere significantly negatively associated with\Partic (faaiiy 
privacy is important, teachers listen to parents), \^ , . 

A multiple regression analysis of the total amount df participation 
in terns of the independant variables of race, income, and mother's 
education was performed in order to identify the source of differences 
Ln degrees of participation. Mother"s educatiori accounted fgr most 

of the difference with income bein-S sociewhat important; race w^s. n£t 

^ . I ' 

a Eactor here (Table 17).. Perhaps mothers feel more capable in helping 
and talking with the teacher if they are better educated. Income y ' 
probably nakes a difference because a ruothetr who has to work has less 
time to spend in, the school in the first place. . The finding that 
race waa not a relatively important factor vhen compared with niother*^^ 
ecUication and income is an, important one. It suggests that race is not 
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Table~lT 



Predicting ?<ironc Conta ci in Ch e School froa 
Parent Demographic Variiibies 



Beta Wt. Analysis of Var. df . 



F, 



Incose , .08473 Regression 

. Race . .00273 Residual 

V Mother. 's. Education -.20787 



3 

95 



2.47236 
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so nuch a. barrier to patent participation i,n tHeif child's schooling . 
as are ch5 social ciaSv^ variables. of educatior.* and iacor.e, 
Conclu3ioa3> 

It should' attain be ernohasized tli ^t th&sa Eindinss arc most tentative 
(Since'' they^ are based. on data from a relativaly sndll (n=109) non- 
representacive sanple (southern uciiversity to^ra) . The'' few racial 
di?fe=rences mentioned should be Viewed aspecially. skeptically b^ausa 
•few middle class Blacks and few. lower class Ivhites war'^' included. 
The major Eind-ing of the importance of parental variables to children's 
.ifchievement and adjustment, however, is clearly defeonsCrated. The 
'^potential for' effective parental" contribution to their children's ^ 
education i^ supported by these data. 
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Inventory 'of Parent-ZTeachetr-Child Interaction ' • ' . . 

i , ' . Teacher Form ^ * 

•i • ■ ' ■, ' . • ■ 

I> . Family privacy - ' . - . \ , • 

IT Teachers sixwld not question childreo, .about their home and family 

2. A teacher stould respect family privacy by not asking the c^d about' ^]his family 

3. Tfeachers should not try to, find out/iihat goes on in a child's home'*;: 

A teacher has no right to seek information about a student's home background 

I / " • ^ V • 

II. I^ents are responsible for problems /, 
E If a child, IS not doing well at school, the parent is largely responsible 
. . 2. If a child isn't working well at school'/ the problem isj generally in the hpme, /. 
not school . ^ i ' 

3. Parentsjcan held most accountable if a child fails to learn 

^ • f 

III. Teacher mcore expert' than p^ents \ ^ ^ ^ \' 

Y. No matter how well-'educated a parent is, he doesn't know enough about teachii^g 
young children to be able to give a teacher good advice 

2. Since parents lack special training in education, they sho6l<4 not question the.' 
teacher's teaching methods ' / ' " ^ 

3. Because of all of the teacher's, training and experience, parents should not 
.tryxto tell her how-to teach ^ - \ 

4. Par^ts shouldn't interfere' since teachers generally know more about what and 
"howchildroi should be taught • • • 

IV. Uselessness of parent-teacher j conferences t : ^ 

1. Meetings with parents proyide little that is useful 

2. Meetings with parents do not help me achieve my goads for the childreriv 

3. ^ Meetings with parents are not worth the time they take 



aiportance of hbm'e learning 

1. A child's success in learning is -^influenced mor;e by his home than hi* school 

2. The most important part of a. child 's learning happens at heme before Jie starts 
^ school ' ^ . . 

3. Even during school j^s, the most important part, of a child's learriing takes pil:aci 
' at heme* . ^ ; ^ \ 

" ^ ■ ' * * . , • 

^ VI. Disapproval of teacher's danands on out-of -school time * ' / , 

1. Teachers should not^ask children to do specific things other 'ths^n hamewD]|!rk in 
•their out-of-schoolYtime 

*2. Families^ not teacjfcrs, .should' decide what children do Vdth theirf out-of-school 

time " ' ' I /. f 

3. Teachers should not tell parents what children should do vAien they are not in 
'scix)ol i • , ^ u ' 

VII* Information regarding hot^ necessary / 

X. Jt is in^rtant for the teacher to know about a child's home lif€ in order to 
• help the cViild more 

2. Knowledge of a. child's home background is necessary for effective teaching 

3. If a teacher kngws abqut a student's family/ she is better able to vfork with^um 

VIII. Teachers.are responsible for problems v^' * 

^.IT If a child is not doing well in school, the teach^ is largely responsible 
2. If a dhil4 isn't ^itorkincr^well at school, the probiein is generally in the school ^ 
.not the hofae • / . X > 

, 3\ Teachers can be held most acoountaible if a child fails to learn 
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Skills and cxxnfdrt with parents • * . { 

1. I can interact well with parents during ^parent-teacher conferences 
2w I know how to conduct a useful - parent-teacher conference 

3, I am able* to oocmTunicate effectively with parents during - parent-teacher 
conferences " ^ 

4, I feel comfortable calling pdrents about any questions I have 

5, When a child cones to school with a problem^ I feel oomfortable contacting^ the 
parents ; ^ ' 

• » 
I^ents- help in school ^ . 

1 . I ask parents to gone in and help witla the class 

2. I f\nd' parents helpful in tutoring children in school 

3. I use parents as teacher aides "^in my classrooa 

I^ei?it*s appceciation of teachers . 

1 . Parents are good about letting me know that they appreciate ny efforts 

2. Ifeorents give me, credit for helping their children learn 

3 . Most parents seem to appreciate v*at I do for their children 

4. Parents want fae-to tell them hrw to help their child learn ^ 

5. Parents are eager to have my id^s about how they can .work with th6ir child 

« 

XII. Children should not teach others • 

1. I am reluctant to have ray pupixs spend their time teaching other children 

2. I prefer to teach children myself rather than asking other children to help 
them . ^ ' 

3 . Children should do their cfwn studying without help f ran other children • ^ 

XIII* Relationship prptilgnis . 

"1— -parents think a teacher of another race is prejudiced if their Child gets 

a low grade ^ ' 

2. ' It is hard to talk to parents whose education differs greatly from mine 

- ^ / 3 . It is generally much easier for me to talk to parents if they are of my own . 
race ^ • 

4. Most parents contacfe t^ie teacher only when they want to conplain. about. treatment 
vof their child ^ * 

5^ Parents expect tochers to give too much individual attention to their child; 

6. It is difficult to tctLk to ^jparents whose income differs greatly from mine 

7. I am cautious about vAiat I say to a parent of a different race 

XIV. ' Parents could te&ch in the classroom ' . 

1. I wDuld welcorre parents to take over a class while I do other important things 
. ,2* I would be glad to h^ve parents substitute for me and teach, subjects in which 
' \ ' they have'spfecicil knowledge , i 

3 • I would approve of a program for encouraging .and training parents to teach in 
the classroom ' ^ ^ 

XV. Difficulty with parents of children with problems> ^ * 

1. It is hard to face the parents of a' child who is doing poorly 
' ' . - 2. It is unpleasant talking to a paroit whose child ds not doing as well as he 

3. It is a strain on me to disctiss a child's problons with his parents 

' .XVI. Suggesting home activities ' / 

1. I recommend TV programs for children to watch at heme < 

2. I suggest books to parents that children can read at home 
3'. I suggest family, activities or games 

Q 4. I suggest* field trips for families * l 
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XVII; More time wanted for parenr'-teacheff conferences j 

T. I think more parent-teacher ooAf erences ghoiild be sol 

2. I think more time should tie allowed for eacH paraiit; 

3. conferences should be sprei^ out over a longer period 
packed into a few days ' | t 



XVIII. 



vXIX. 



XX. 



XXI. 



XXII: 



XXIII. 



XXV. 
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tuled by the school 
oonferesice ^ 
time rather than 




Encxxiraging parents to help with achoblvprk • 

T. I give suggestions to parents jabout hDw to help th^ children do well in school 
2.' I give parents ideas of how to' help their children/ vdth schoolvork, 

I show parents methods for teaching reading skills to their own children 
4, I praise parents for helping- children learn } 



Happiness with schciol ^ 
1. Children are fortunate go 
This school nokes leanung an 
This school is a very good 
The faculty at iry school wor] 
This school is a friendly pL 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



to a school as pleasant as this one 
enjoyable exgerve^pe for children 
in which to tea? 
well together 





him to teach it 



This school is a warm/ 

■ - ■ / 

Children teach others ; 

1. I enocurage my children to-ti 

2. If cxie of ity pupils is ^spec^lly good in soine^ subjecfer 
to other children / 

help other pipils on a" one-to-one basis 
Parent should support /teacher' tc child / 

X. If a child oorolains about ime teacher at hcme^ the paroits should either back 
the teacher or renain neutreil / 

2. Parents should n6t criticize the teacher to their child . 

3. Parents should always speak] well of the/ teacher to their child esvoi if they don't 



3. . I ask^pupils who are ahead 



like something 
4v Parents should 



le teacher las done 

Dt disagreel.with the teacher in the presence of their child 



ability to train pairents to tealch their children 

1. I can help pare its to do ajbetter job /of teaching children at home 

2. Parents can laatai a great cieal from me about ways to help their diildren 

3. I know how to s:iare my teaching skills 'with parents 



Parents disturb instruction 

1.^ I can do a better job if pkrents sta^y out of the classrocm while I am teaching 
2/ When parents visft my clasjsroota during the day ^ they distract the children 

- from learning 
3. I^prefer parents 



/ 



staiy cut of the' classroom during the day 



XXIV.® ^Contacting parent when\ child does welli 

* 1. tflhen a child is doling well in schoplf I make a point of telling parents about it 
2. I get in touch with\parenj:s to let thou know )*ei their child shows improvement 
in his wDrk • 

'3^. I phoi;\e 'or write riot^ toj parents^ of chiidren vdiose work is good 



Reluctance to teach parents 

Y. I do not want, to work Witih' parents any more than I already do 
2. ' VJbrking mare vath parei^t^ would interfere too much with iry other teaching 
rdspohsibil ities 

3* VJbrking with parents is\^oo mci} to expect from the classroom teaciier 

TO 



4 

\ 



XXVI* Childx-en should teach others * . - 

^ 1. When one child teachers another r it is a valuable experience for both 

2. A child vto ig asked to help another child in school leaams a great deal himself 

3, Children like to be ta[ught by other children 

4, Children like to teach other children 

5. Children learn some ^hings from other children better than they do from a teacha 
Disaanfort with parents 

1* Conferences with parents \sanetirnes makes me uneasy 

2. I feel ill-at'-ease when I visit with a child •♦s parents * ' 

3. I get tense when I have to 'talk to a parent 'about a child 

XXVIII* Desire for training' to work with. parents 

^ 1 • ^ I want nore^ training to hei^ ine v^rk with parents ' • " 

2/ I \^^nt,Jtd=-■^^arn hew to work with parents more effectively 

E-'^^^^jto-^tend an in-service training program at my school designed to help 
JteacfiSrs work effectively with parente 
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l2/^0/f5 ' . ^ Inventory cf Parent-Teacher-Child Interaction 

, Second Section 
" INVENTORY OF EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS i 

* » 

I. Parental authority is absolute 
^\T. The most iit^jortant thing to teach children is absolute obediaice to parents 
^ . Children should always obey their parents * ^ . 

3. C2iildren should not question the authority of their parents - 
4.. ^Children should, always do what their parents say no matter vhat " 

II. ChiLaren basically good ' ^ - 

1. \ Although adialts itay have difficuliy acceptii^ thm, all children are basxcally 

. good at heart ^ . 

2. All children are good by nature 

3. Children are bom good? it is society that turns soroe children into trauhxLenakers 

Hi. Aim of eaucation - to instill information . y . 

The inajor goal education is to put basic information into the minds of the 
children ^ , 

. 2. , The ittost in^jortant goal of educa^tion is to pass on the knowledge vhxch has been 
^ handed down fron generation to generation 



3. The principal aim of education is to teach facts v*iich have b6en discovered 
about the world . ^ ^ 

17. Childrai learn passively 

1. Basically, children learn by being told about the wrld 

2. Children's learning results mainly fron being presented basic information again 
, ' and again . 

3 . A child learns jirimarily by absorbing knowledge he is given by others 

V. Knowledge is relative 

ll rnTyji-hinng rhangga and SO db OUT ideas of what is the truth 
2. What is-tfue depends on one's culture and the times in which one lives 
, 3^^JKha€^s truth for one man may not be the truth for another in a different time 
.^-^^ or place 

VI. diildreh should be treated uniformly . > ' 

1. Iteachers should show the same, amount of affection to all their students 

2. Teachers shjuld give all students an equal amount of upraise 

3. Teachers should discipline all the children the same- 

4. In order to be fair, a teacher nust treat all children alike 

5. Children should be treated the sarnie regardless of differences among them 

VII. The wprld is threatening 

X. Children have to learn that the vorld is a pretty lAfriendly place 

2. Children have to learn to look out for themselves, because the vay the world 
is noWf no one else will 

3. Children today are growing up in a unfriendly world 

VIII. Teacher ^s authority is absolute • ^ 

1. . The nost iirportant thing to teach children is absolute obedience to whoever 

is in authority 

2. Children should always obey the teacher 

3. Children should not question the authority of the teacher 

O 4. Children should always do v*at the teacher says no matter what 
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1. 
2. 



Chilciren generally do not do what they should unless someone sees to it 
Since children cannot be t^crusted to do the right thing , their chances to misbehav 
nust be 'limited 

3. If children were allowed to do what they pleased, total confusion would result 

X; Aim .of education - "lea^ijjig how to learn - 

Basically, the aim of education is to- encourage the children's curipsity 



1. 

2. 
3. 



about many areas 

The major goal of education is to teach children. hov; to think creatively 

The main purpose of education is to help a child learn to investigate problenns 

oh his own • J ' 



XI, Children learn actively 

1* child lecims best by doing things himself rather than listening to others 
^ 2 . Basically, a child learns by exploring the world around him * • 
3. Children are naturally curious and will learn well unless barriers^ are placed 
in their \way ' ^ " i 



Xlt. Knowledge is static * . 

1. What is true is true, no matter where or when 

2, While new things may be added, there is a basic body of knowledge which rexains 
the same 

3 • Sane things are known to be true and will the same for all, time 

CEII* Narrow future-oriented time perspective 

1. Preparing. for the future is more iirpoic^ant for a child than enjoying today 
2* The most iitporlrairt: thing for a child to do in school is to prepare for his 

future life 

3* To be satisfied now is less important for a child than tp work for the future 

XIV. School authority is not absolute 

1- Children should question school rules if they do not think they are fair 

2 . I do not want nty child to obey schcx>l rules autoitatically if he does- not 
think they are right 

3. Children should noj^ autonatically accept everything the teacher says 



.XV. 



Chi ldren bom bad ' 

Children will be bad unless they are taught #iat is right 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Children will not do the right thiyg unless they must 
Children must be carefully trained early in life or their natural ijipilse 
will make than unmanageable 



XVI. 



Teacher responsibilities 
Jfcw nuich influence ,^uld parents, teachers and children each have in making decisions 
in the following areas? Place a for parents, a 'T" for teachers, aixi a "C" for 
children in the appropriate box below. 

what a child should learn in -school / 



None A little Some Much Most All 



how the children should be evaluated or graded 

— ' — ^iE%r- — — — 



f a child to a particular class or 



assignrtient 

program 

how much' homewrk is assigned 



choosing methods of punishment for serious 
offenses, e.g., spanking 
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XVII. How much respdnsibility should teachers hava for teaching or fostering the ^ ^ 
following? Oieck the appropriate box below. 

. ^ None A little Sane Much Most All 
TTPral & ethical values (knowing right from wrong). 
obedience to law - 



rranners 



physical and dental health care 



Gmotional adjustment 



concern for others 



<VIII. Parent responsibilities ^ ^ - * 

How rmch responsibility should parents take for the following? Qieck appropriate 
box. 

None A -Little Sccre Michi M^st All 
enforcing school rules ; ^ . 



following up on discipline problems at school 



making sure a child respects and obeys the 
teacher 



niaking sure, a child respects the rights of 
other schod children 



XIX. Goals of education 

Whaty f ran the following list, do you think are the itost important gocils of a school? 
. Rank them in order of their importance to you, (Assign "I** to the goal you consider 
the most in^ortant, "2" to the next most iitportarit item arid so on.) 

4 ' 

• * . 1 

a. for a child to learn to be happy 

b. for a* child to learn to.be a good person * . . 

' c. for a child to learn to earn a living ^ ^ " \ ^ 

d. for a child to learn to use his mird ^ 

e. for a child to leam to get along with others , 

f . . for a child to leam to follow rules and laws - ' ^ ' H 

• g. for a child to have satisfying experiences each day i . v . 

""Is there a goal you think even more iinportant? Please specify. .... 



XX. 



The following are considered iirportant qualities for teachers to I^ave. Rank 'them 
in order of their iiT5X>rtance to you. (Assign "1" to the goal which you consider ihe, 
most important, "2" to trie next most important, and so on, 'from 1 to 6.) ^! 



a. 
b. 
c. 

-dr 

e.. 
f. 



krx3ws subject matter^^welT 

is able tg^tinnalate a child's interest 
3s-^warm and friendly to children' 
'Ts able to maintain order 

is able to teach children- at their level 

sets a good example for the children 
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Code No. 



(Ada to each. page, 

at same time <thls is 
numbered) ' 

' • / 



Cover Sheet for P arent Form 
. — ^ ^ 

This sheet, which is the only place on the forms on which the participant's name ^ 
will be written^ will be detached from- the forms and used for recordkeeping 
purposes only. , ' 

Name of child ' 



Naae of parents 



Adults in household (relationship to child) 



Father's Occupation: 
(if In home) 



Mother's Occupation: 



Father' s^^Education: 
(if in home) 



Vhat job does he hold 



What does he do in the job 
What job does she hold 



What does she do .in the job 
Number of years cpmpleted _ 



Mother's Education: Number of years completed 
Ordinal, position of child 



Numb 



ijer of Olier Withers ari^- sisters 



Number of Ybungef* brothers ^dnd sisters 
Distance from hoffe:^ to school . i 



PARENT INTERVIEW 



R-CORDED BY 



DATE 



m 

PUNCHED 



First, are ypu geaerally satis.i^ied with . 

/ (na=e of child) 

this year? • / . 

If no, what .do you think is the main problen? 



's school situation 

NO YES 



II. Now, I would like to ask you about your contact with your child's teacher and 
school this year. ^ - 



1. 



2. 



How many times this year have\vyouitUyV„ 



J? of times 




f. Attended 



PTA meetitt^s 'othet'ife^ti^b^fin^'f^^ \<\ 

g. Exchanged notes or I'ett^ers with thej^it^|S:fie^'' - ^^ ^h^^^ 

In general, do you feel youi*l'c(/e'^Ha:2^nougB;<:Qhtafc!d^vn^^ -C-^ 
child's teacher this year? 



. HO YES 



3. Have you had the kind of contact ypu' tto.uld like 



If not, what Xv'ould you like? V '' 



NO , YES 

•;.v 



4. Now that 



.education? 



is in school what .dbitygu ^s'l^C as 'Jyour" part in his^ier' 

■ "vl \ ■ : I 
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5. 



Hav§ you helped your child*s teacher, this year? 



If yes, what have you done? 



(Hand page 3 and 4 to 



III. CARD SORT 'SECTION A . ; , 

Now I have some statements written on cards about the kinds of experiences yoa 
'have had with schools and your child. If you strongly disagree with the 
stateTnent, put it in this pocket (point) . If you mildly disagree, put it here 
(point). If you are not sure, put it in the diddle pocket. If you mildly 
agree with the statement, put the card here and if you strongly a-gree, put it here, 
(pointing) If you would prefer, to have me read the cards and piit them in the 
pockets, I'd be glad to. ^ • 

IV. Responsibilities Section 

Here are some questions I would like you to mark yourself, 
person being interviewed) • 

1. In this section we want to ask you how much influence you feel parents, .. . 
teachers and children each should have in caking decisions in the following 
areas. You will notice there dre six possible categories for each item: 

None ' A little Some Much Most All 

First, put a P for parents under the heading which you feel best describes the 
•araouht of influence they should have in making decisions in the first area, 
what a child should learn in school. Then put a T for teachers under the heading 
which you f^eel best describes the amount o|^;;inf luence the' teacher should have in 
making decisions.in the same area. Theni'||i't a C for children in the sape way. . 

You may place more than one letter ;fn each box. For example, if you feel 
■ that neither the parent nor the child sjxouTi have any influence in some area, and ■ 
the teacher should have all the influence, you would place both a P and a C under 
Che^heading NONE and a T under the heading ALL. 

J Pleisa- do this for each of the 5 areas listed. I can read it to you if you like. 

-2.." The next section deals, with the anount of responsibilj^y teachers should have 
for teaching or fostering ideas in different areas. Please check one box for each 
item depending oh the amount of responsibility you f^el the teacher should have in eac 
areajOr I can do it for you. . , 

3. The next section "deals with the anount of responsibility parents 
should take in the following areas. Please check one box ^or each item depending 
on the amount of responsibility you feel the parent should have in each area. 



v. Rank. Order: Section I (hand page 6 to person being interviewed) 

A. Goals of Education 

Whaf from the list I have just given you do you think are the most 
. icportant goals of. a school? Place a "1" next to the goal you consider the ^ ^ 

. most important, a "2" next to the go^l you consider the next most important 
and so on through , seven. . - 

B. Child Qualities I ^ 

Next Is a list of qualities which might be considered important for. a child 
to learn. Place a "l" next to the quality which you think is mcsf important, 
a "2*' next to the quality you consider the next most important, and ^ so on 
through six. x " » " . * 

VI.. CARD SORT SECTION B ' i - 

^Now I have some statemedts written on cards that give various opinions about 
schools and education. Put them, in pockets in the same way you did with the last 
group of cards dep^ending on whether you Strongly agree. Mildly agree ,^ are Not 
Sure,' Mildly disagr4e, or Strongly disagree, * ^ . 
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vn. >Now I would like to ask you/Soae questions about your contact with 
* 's teacher 

' 1. Does your child's teacher make you feel free to get in touch with 
her? 



NO YE! 



2. Dp you ever take, the initiative in contacting the teacher? 
Why? or Why not? . 



NO YES 



If your child told you he were having probless at school would you 
get in touch with the teacher? 



NO YEJ 



If no, why not? 



4. Would you like the teacher to: 

. Recotnmend TV progpaai§ior children to watch at home 



, Suggea/ books that children can read at home 

^ Suggest interesting places for faaili^s to go 

I* 

« 

Suggest family activities and games , 
Let you know about good movies for children » 

5. Does your child's teacher: 

Give you suggestions about how to help hita do •■veil in school 
' Show you ways for teaching reading skills to your child 



Give you confidence in your ability to teach your child 
** Praise you when you help your child learn 



NO YES 
NO YES 



NO 
NO 
NO 



YES 
.YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 



Give you ideas of how you can help your child with schoolwork NO 



NO 

■NO 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
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6. Do you feel there are ways the teacher couid help you become - 

mpre Involved with your child's schooling? NO**"^ YES 

If yes, in vh.at way? 



VIIl^ Now Vd like to ask you some questions about your part in *s 

- ^ education. 

Do you feel that it is helpful to your child for you to teach him 

school subjects X^ot example, arithmetic, reading) at home? NO YES 



2. Do you feel that it would be confusing to your child for you^to teach 

him school subie(^t3 (for example, arithnetic, reading) at home? NO YES 



3. Has yoUr child's teacher ever suggested that you teach or .help him with^ 

schoolwork at home? I Nt>^ YES 



A. Has your child ^s teacher ever asked you not to teach your child at 

home? . . - NO. YES 



1 



IX. NfevTlM like to ask some questions about 's educational experiences 



•\ ■ 

^ V • outside of* public school. 

- -1. ^Eou many years of preschool did your child have before public school? 



2. Have you bought any books for your child within the last three years? NO YES 
How many?' 

3. .Have you ever taken your child to a public library-^r bookmobile? NO YES 

4. What kind of actlyities outside of school has your child been 
involved in? (for eyaai pl g ; ' OuiiJ ay School, swimming lessons,* 
recreational prog^kms, etc*) , 



Anything elyge? 
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Do you help your child decide what T\' programs to watch? 
Do you talk with your child .a lot? 



NO YES 
NO YES 



What 



kinds of things do you talk about^with your child' 



XCheck under "2" for spontaneous responses: check under "1" if theyvsay ••yes*' 
after having been asked to respond tq a particular iteta; check undet "O" if 
they' say "no".) 



NO 



YES 



SPOUTMEOUS 



(a), your friends 








(b)" child's friends 








(c) jy programs , ♦ 






A 


(4) school 






/ 


(e) things your child likes to do 




—4 




(f) what your child would like to do in 
. the future 








(g) sports • 








(h) your work 








(i) other (please" specif y) 









ai 



. >■ . . - . 10 
8. What kinds of things do you do with your child at home? 

*'.^ (Check under ''27 for spoataneous responses. Then go down. list and check under 
'1'^ those items the sbiMr answers ''yes" to, and ^'0" those items the nWlrtrt , 
answers "nO" to..) <p>-^«^t ^pcxr^t: 

^ . ^ ■ NO * YES SPONTANEOUS 

' 0 1 2 ' " 


^ (a) usually sit do\m' together at 
a mfeal (at .least once a day) * 


* 






(b) household chores 








(c) play games together 


• 






(d) watch TV 

0 ■ 






■■ >. ^ . " ..11- 


(e) read magazines or books 








(f) work on hobbies 








\ (g) do homework or schobl* projects 








. ^ (h) work in yard, garden. , ^ 








(i)'make household repairs 








(j) cook 








(k) other (please specify) 
> 








* 

% * 

» 1 • > 

It 

ERJC ; ■ . ^ 


0 

* * » ' •' 
« * 

4 

>< 

i 



. : I . ' ■ • ■ u . 

I. Whafc kinds of things hav^ yo.u t««t*«'Ayour child? (Check under •'2" for 

spontaneous responses.) 'Have you ever taught (him) (her) 1 

(Go doxv-n list and check under "1" the things the parent answers "yes" 

to, and "0" the things the "jHM answers "no" to.)e-<^'^p^<' • "^^•=- -^Vitse;! 

' .0-■*■e<-^b. t;o .YES Spontaneous . 



(a) ,how 'to yrite^a letter 




/ 

/ 




(b) s'chool /subjects --^reading, 

a 1* ^ f*hrn0 1* ^ p ^ 








(c) good cijbnners 






* 


•(d) how t(| clean house- or wash clothes 








(e) how to sew ; • 








(f) how t^ get along with other people 








(g) games or sports ^ 


1 






(h) how. to grow plants and garden . 




\ 




(i) how to .take care^ of pets 




\ 




(j) how "to talk correctly 




.1 




(k) how to take care of younger childrer\^ 








(1) bt^er (please specify) 




i 





Has anyone else apart .from the teacher, taught your child any of thr>.se things? 



X. Rank Order: Section II (hand page 12^ to person being interviewed), 

A. Teacher Qualities ; , 

What from the list I have just given you do you think are the most 
important qualities for teachers to have? Place a "1" next to the quality 
you think is the most important, a ^'2" next to quality next most important 
and so on. 

B. Child Qualities II ^ ^ * ♦ 

Next is a list of qualities which you might value for your child. 
Place a "I'* /next to the quality which you value the most, a "2** next to 
the quality/ which is next most important and so on# ♦ 



XI- CARD SORT SECTION C 



Here are the last gi oup, of 
beliefs about childrea at 
we've done^it before. 



XII. 



!• Are there things about- the s 
If yes", what would jou like 



13 



\ ■ 

3^at 



scatenents on cards • These have to do with 



d education. They\go in pockets the same way .as 



Do you think there 



cihqoi that, you would like Co see changd'd? NO YES 

V 

to se^ changed? 



:ls any wa 



7 you co\^ld help change thea? l^ocO^ NO YES 

\ 



2. We don't like askinjg about income but, ^. • (If you prefer, you don^t have 

I ' to answer) 



What is your famil} 



^3 yearly income? 



\ 



below $ 


5,000 peij 


5,001 - 


10,000 .j 


^ 10,001 


- 15,000' 


15,001 

• 


- 20,000 

1 


over 20 





3* Do you feel there I are any important areas we| have forgotten to cover? 



4. Is there anythingj else you would like to tellj me about your child or his 
school? 



Name 



I.D.# 



Recorded fay 



"Date 



Banched 



Strongly disagree=l, mildly disagree=2, not sure=3, mildly agres=4, strongly agree=5 



1. 

2. 
3, 
4., 
5. 

, 6. 

• 7. 
8. 

« 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
-13. 
• 14. 
15. 
"^"16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
. 22. 
O 3. 
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Section A 










26..- 


51* 






33 


21. 


52. 


0 ^« 


Z / • 


34 


28. 


53. 




^0 • 


35 

WW. 


29. 


54. 


4« 




WU • 


30. 


55* , 






37 

w # . 


31. 


56. 




31* 


38. 


32. 


57^ 


# • 




39. 


33. 


CO 

DO* 


a 


33. 


40. 


34. 






34. 


41 


3^5i 




10 


35. 


42. 


0 


61 • 


11 


36. 


43. 


37. 




12 


37. 


44 .A 


38. 


63 • 




38. * 


45. 


39. 


64. 




39. 


46. 


. .40. 


6D. 






f 

47. 


41. 


DO. 


o 
















43. 


68. ■ 






< 


44. 










4!?. 


70. 








46. 


71. 








47. 


72. 








48. 


' 73. 


B5 






49. - 


74. 


• 





Section C 

1, . 11. 21. 31. 41. 51. 61. 

2. - ^2. . 22. 32. 42. 52. ^ 62. 

• 3. 13. 23. 33. 43. 53. 63. 

4. 14. ^ 24. 34. 44. 54. 64. 

5. ___ 15. 25. 35. 45. 55. 65. 

6. "le. . ' . 26 \ 36.. 46. 56. " 66. 

V— — ' — — 

'7. 17. 27. 37. 47. 57. 67. 



8. "18. 28. 38." .48. ■ 58. 68. 

9. 19. 29. 39. 49. 59. ^ 

. 10. 20. 30. 40. 50. 60. 



Parent Inventory of Farent-Teacher-Child Interaction 
and Involvement 



Attitudes 



1 . Family privacy 

Teachers should no't question children about their home and family 

A teacher should respect family privacy by not asking the child about his family 

Teacjiers should not try to find out what goes on in a child's home 

A teafcher has no right to seek information about a child's home background 

2. Informatiotf'vregardlng child's home unnecessary 

Teachers need not be concerned with what gofes on in a child's home 
. , . A teacher can teach her students just as well without knowing about their famil,ies 
Knowing about a child's home background will not increase the effectiveness of 
the teacher's teaching • . • ^ 

3- Information regarding child's home necessary 

It is important for the teacher to know about a child's home life in order to 
help the child more 

Knowledge of a child's home background is necessary for effective teaching . 
If a teacher knows a student's family, she is better able to work with him 

4. Uselessness of parents-teacher conference 

Parent-teacher conferences prdvide little that is useful 

Parent-teacher conferences do not help me achieve what I want for my child 

Parent-teachar conferences ire not worth the time they take 

, 5. Teachers are respojisible for problems , 
1 If a child is not doing well at school, the teacher is largely responsible 

. it child isn't working well at school, the problem is generally in the school 
not the home ^^^j 
^' Teachers can be held mc/st accountable if a child fails to learn 

> 

6. Parents are responsible for problems 

. If a child is not doing well at school, the parents are largely responsible 

If a child isn't working well at school, the prob?,em is generally in the home 
' not the school ' . 

Parents can be held most accountable if a child fails to learn 

7 • Teacher more expert than parents 

No matter how well educated a parent is, he doesn't know enough about teaching 
young children to be able to give a teacher good advice 

Since parents lack special training* in education, they should not ,que9tion 
the teacher-' s teaching methods 

Because of all of the teacher's training and experience, parents shouldn't 
try to tell her how to teach 

Parents, shouldn't interfere since teachers .know more about vhat and how children 
should be taught 

. . • . . -s , . • 

8. Teacher should contact parent vhen child does well 

When my child is doing well in school,, the teachers should make a point of 
telling me about C^i fj^"' ^ ^ 

Q , It ,is .important for teachers to get in^tbuch with me to let me know when my 
FRir child shows Improvement Q.rf 
kJ.^^ Teachers should phone or write to me when my child's work is good o f 



2/j 




. 9. Importance of home learning 

A child's success in learning is influenced more by' his home than his school 
The most important part of a child's learning' happens at home before he 
•starts .school 

Even Muring school years, the most important part of a child's learning 
. . happens at home * * 

•10* Disapproval of teacher 'sT demands on out-of-school time 

Teachers should not ask children to do specific things other than homework in 
their out-of -'school time . « • 

Families not teachers should decide what children do with their out-of -school 
time . ^ ^ 

Teachers should not tell parents what children should do when they are not in 
^school 

« 

11. Parent powerlessness 

There. is little parents can do about school policies and practices 
Parents cannot do imich to change what happens in school 

There is little hope tljat parents can have a meaningful effect on the school 






\ 

\ 



Philosophy ' ' , ' * 

1. Aim of education - to instill information 

The major goal of ed^cation is to put basic information into the' minds 
of the children \ ' " . ^ 

The most important goal of education is to pass on the -knowledge which 
has been handed down from generation to generation V 
The principal aim of education. is to teach facts which have been discovered 
about the world ; , \ 

2. kirn of education - learning how tOy learn , ' ' 

Basically, the aim of education is to encourage children's curiosity about 

many areas \ - t_ 

The major goal of education is td^^teach children how to think creatively 
The main purpose of education is to^help a child learn to investigate 
^ problems on his own 

3. Children learn passively \ 

Basically, children learn by being told >bout the world 

Children's learning results mainly from being presented basic Information 
"again and again "* \ 

A child learns primarily by absorbing knowledge he is given by others 

■ 4. Children learn actively \ ' 

A child, learns be§t by doing things himself rather than listening to others 
Basically, a child learns by exploring the world al^ound him 
Children are naturally curious and will learn well ^^less barriers are 
placed in their way 

5. Children basically good _ 

/Although adults may have difficulty accepting them, all children are 

basically good at heart 

All children are good by nature \. , 

Children are born good, it is society that turns some childrenX^nto troublemaker 

6. Ch ildren basically bad ^\^^ 
. Children generally do not do what they should unless someone sees ta^^it 

Since children cannot be trusted to do the right thing, their chance^o 
tciisbehave must be limited - \ 

if children were allowed to do what, they pleased, total confusion would 

' result 

7/ Children bom bad 
. . Children will be bad . unless they are taught what is right 

Children will not do the right think unless they must ^ » 

Children must be carefully trained early in life or their natural Impulse 
' .will make them unmanageable 

■ ■ • . ■ 

. 8. Krtowl edge is rjslatlve ^ t. * 

^ Conditions change and so db our ideas of what» is the truth • . 

Vhaf'ls true depends on one's culture and the times in which one Ixves. 
.Wha.t is truth for one man may not be the truth for another in a different time 
or "place • . • . ' 

"9. Children should be tr eated unifontdy ■ _ ^ ^ ^, . e^.„^on^e 

Teachers should show the same amount of affection to &11 their students 
•Teachers ,shoul'd give all students an equal amount of praise 
CD?r Teachers should disciplil^e all the children the^same 0\J 
Ll\lV> In order to be fair, a teachtf «ust treat all children alike 
"™ mSren s^uld be treated the .ame regardless of .differences among tl^em ' 
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10. Teacher responsibilities 

How much influence should parents, teachers and children each have in making 
decisions in the 'following areas? Place a "P" for parents, "T" for teachers 
and a "C" for children in the appropriate box below* 

.1 • . , ■ 



None A little Some Much Most Al 



what :hild should learn in school 














hov7 the children should be evaluated or graded 






\ 








assignment bf a child to a particular class or 
program 














how much homework is assigned 














choosing methods of punishment for serious^ 
offenses,* e.g», Ranking 














whether the child is too sick to be in school 














when the child should be excused to be with 
his family 














whfeth^r the child attends parents-teacher 
conferences ^ : ^ 




\ 










what books the child should read 














whether the child may stay home from school 















How much responsibility should teachers have for teaching or fostering the following? 
Check the appropriate box below. , . 

None A little Some- Much Most Al 



moral & ethical values (knowing right from 
wroiig) 














obedience to law * 














sex education i 














manners 


• 












family roles and responsiblities 






1 








physical and ddital health cafe 














enotional adjustment 














concern for others i 















11. Goals of education ' * 

What, from the fdllowipg list, do you think are the most important goals of a 
school? 'Rank them in order of their importance to you. (Assijgn 1 to the goal 
which you consider most Important, 2 to the next important and so on.)^ 
; 1. For a child to learn to be Jiappy 

2. For a child to learn to be a good person . 

3. .For a child to learn to earn a living 
A» For a child to ledrn to use his mind 

5. For a child to learn to. get ♦along with^others 

6. For a child to learn to follow rules and laws 
'7. For a child to^ have satisfying experiences each day 

Is there ano theft goal you think even more important? Please specify. 
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Personal experiences with child's education 

1 . T eacher positive to child . . y 
The teacher understands my child * 
The teacher Is fair to my chiJLd 
The teacher is patient with my child 

2. Teacher positive about child 

The teacher usually makes me feel good about my child 
The teacher tells me about good things my child has done 
The teacher talks about my child as if she really likes him 

3* Parent support of teacher's' discipline ' 

I do not crit^icize the way the teacher disciplines my child * 

I support the teacher's methods of discipline , ^ 

I approve of the way the teacher deals with my child when he has misbehaved ^ 

A.. Parents' support of teacher to child . 

If my child complains about the teacher I either back the teacher or remain 
, neutral 

I do not criticize the teacher to my child 

I always speak well of the teacher to my child even if I don't like something 
,the teacher has done - ^ 

I do not disagree with the teacher in the presence of my child i 

5. Teacher treats child with respect . ^ ™ ' 

I think my child teacher listens to and respects w^at my child says 

I think the teacher listens to^my child and takes what he has to say seriously 

I think tKe teacher trusts my child 

6» Positive effects of- contact with teacher 

A talk with the teacher- usually makes me feel good about her 

After, a conference with the teacher, I almost always feel satisfied that my - 

child is in good hands • ^ . u 

After a meeting with a teacher, I usually feel she is doing a good job wxth 

my child 

7. Children being taught by^ other childr;en 

If another child was especially good in some subject or, skill, I would like 
to have him teach my child 

My child would be able to learn some things from other children better than* 
he does from the teacher 
* ■ My child could be taught more by another child than by the teacher s group 
presentation 

My child would like to be taught by other children 

' . I * 

8. Child :en should teach others 

Children learn as much froia Reaching other children as from ether classroom 

activities 

A* child who is asked to help, another learns a great deal himself 
Children like to teach other children 



9. Child r en „ should not teach. otherc 

r am reluctant to have my child spend any of his school time ;.eaching 
other children- 

I prefer my child to be taught by the teacher rather than by other children 
Children should do their o\m school work without help from others 

10. Racial differences a problem for parents ^ 

It is generally easier for me to talk to teachers if they are of my own race 
\rnen I talk to a teacher of another race, I am a little more careful of vhat I say 
There are some subjects which require tact when talking to a teacher of a differen 
race . / 

11. Teacher criticizes child*too much 

Vlhen 1 talk to the teacher she criticizes my child too much " 

Vhen 1 discuss my child with the teacher she has too much to say about, his 

weaknesses and not enough about his strengths > 

When I talk to the teacher, I hear too much about. my child's failures atid 

problems 

12. , Discomfort with teachers 

I sometimes do not know what to say when I meet my child's teacher - 
I am afraid the teacher will think less^'of me If' I disagree with her - 
I am careful about making suggestions to the teacher because she might 
resent it - , ' 



J3 . Parents f eel^blamed by teacher 

Whjen a teacher says my child isn't doinfe well, I feel she thinks, it is .my. fault 
The teacher seems to blame^mie for my child's problems 
The teacher seems to think I haven't tried hard enough toTielpHy child 



in^w 



14. Teacher unfriendly . . 

The teacher talks as if I don't know as much as she does 
, The teacher acts as if she is better than I»am 
The teacher does not treat me as an equal 

The teacher is too serious and businesslike .--"'^ 

.15. School is a happy place for children . . ^ 

This, school is ahappy place for children 

Children are fortunate to go to a school as pleasant, as this. one 
This school makes, learning §in enjoyable experience for' children 

16. Teachers should train parents ^ 

The teacher can help me todoa better job of teaching children kt home 

I cac learn a great deal from the teacher about ways to hel^) my child 

I like to have suggestions from the teacher about how to help my child do well 

in" school . ■ " 

17 . -^^ ^arehts^appreciation of teachers' suggestions 

JKam^eager to have the teacher's ideas about how I can wofk- with my child 
• I want the teacher to tell me how , to help my child Ifearn 
I want the teacher to help me to do a better job' of teaching my child* at home - 
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18 • Sources of inFormatian on hov/ children learn 

I have read books, magazines, or newspapers about hov/ to help ray child learn 
I have asked doctors or teachers. «hov to heJLp my child learn 
I ask friends and relatives for ideas about how to help children learn 
•I have attended lecti^res or courses net with groups of .mothers to discuss how 
children learn , — ' 

—19. Parent reprisal on teacher 

If the teacher disciplined my child in a way I didn't think was right, I would 
go to her principal or supervisor;/ " / 

If a teacher upset me I would coniplain about her/ * . 

I would report a teacher if I were dissatisfied with her 

~ 20. Parent fear reprisal on child ; 

I caii't criticize the teacher because it might affect the way she treats my child 

If I tell the teacher what I really think, she might take it out on my child 

Some things I would like to say to the teacher would just causel trouble for my chil 

21, ^ Early language* stimulation ... ^ , 

My child loved to look .at books before he was two ^ . ' . ^ 

I I made up stories to tell, my cMld evea* when he was too small to understand them 
. I sang songs and talked to my child when he 'was a tiny baby 

22. Teacher listens ' _ " , 
r The teacher gives me her attention when I talk to her 

The teacher would listen to whatever I have on ray mind 
The tocher takes time to answer all ny questions 

The teacher would be Interested in any suggestions I make concerning my child's 

education * - . . 

The teachex would welcome advice from me concerning my child's education 
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Introduction: 



CHILD QUESTIOmiRE ^ ' - 
Interviewer Instructlftn Sheet 



- \ 
\ 



(Do not read this verbatiim, but do cover the main points.) 

\l am : i I have been talking, to children and their parents 

aW how they feel abpit school. You my remember ^^hat someone visited yoUr 



parents recently asking 



them some similar questions. I am mostly interested in 
when and how much parents and teachers get to thii with each other and with 
children. I. would like to ask you some questions about your school experiences 

and how you feel about learning. The people 'I york with and I are trying to 

- i , • / ■ I ■ : - _ ■ • • 

' find out how most parents and children feel /about school. 

We will put your answers in a big computer ' with everyone else's answers 

and we wiif look at the whole group together to see if there are ways we can 

help mak« schools better places for people. Your answers will never hi seen 

by your teacher or your parents, so/you can really say how you feel about school. ^ 

'■- " " '''■./" '.',-.» 

So 70U understand that. ,our answejrs will be k^t secret? . o • 

Now that I have told you about what I am doing, would you like to be 

■ . ■ \ ' . ■ . v- 

interviewed? It won't take very long and your teacher says it's O.K. if we 
/' talk for a whilei Eveh-i4:h«agh- youi? par,ent.sJiave been ifitenriewed, don't feel 
that *yo" hav4 to answer my questions too. If you would like to talk with me ^ 
00 "nVw, I will ask yoti to sign this form. (Show the Child ^reemefit). Let's read 
It together. (Read)*! Wbuld you like to be interviewed? , / 

These questions are about your opinions inii feelings.' Jthere are no riglit 
or wrong -answers to tlim. I &ra going to give you some cards and I would like 
you to point to the card which describes best what you tnlnk. > , 
^ (Please write down W qualification the child -.x^kaa to the answer he gives. 
^ In particular , if n child Welects the middle (don*t know) category, ask him to 
. explain his answer more tui^y. Check the "don't know" boAnd write the explanation 
in the apace provided on the\ interview sheet. ^ 

' " . ' ' '. ■ 

o ■ ■ • . ■ . ^ \ &4 • ■ * '* ' " ' . 
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CHILD INTERVIEW-' 



(INTERVIEWER: Hand Child Appropriate Cards) 



1. Do your parents help you with your schoblwork? 



If not, why don^t they help you? 
If yes, how do they help you? 



2. Do you want your parenjts to help you with your schoolwork? 

■ ■ ■ ■ • ' I 

If yes, why? ^ \ 

If no, Why not? . 



T 



3; Do ^your parents give you as much help as you need? 



o 

i-h 
ft 

g 
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(IHJE^VJEIIER: Hand Child Appropriate 
/ Cards) , 


ml 


no 


don't 
ktfow 


yea 


yes: 


'cations. 


4. 


^ — : c ^ ■ / 

J ^ - - » • 

jco your parents think doing well in ^ / 
|school is important? 












7 ■ . . ■ 

/ 
/' 

/ 


5. 

i 


h ' . ^ . 

f Does it nfake your parents happy when you 

do a good job in school? : 












/ . 




Dp your .parents show much interest in 
th^ grades you get In schopl?^ . 










* / 

, , /, 1, ■ 


1 


.7. 


Do your parents show they *are pleased 
if you make a good grade<ln school? 














8'. 


Would your parents show concern if you 
made a bad grade In^ school? 

• .#* 








/ 








/' 


Never 

/ ■ . 


Somctjunes 

/* 


often 


/ 


Do ypur' parents* ask about what has/ . 
'"happened -in school? ^ 


1 . ■ 

1 


/ 






If ""yes , do you tell ;them? y 


\ 


f ♦ 





, 4 
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2. 



Child Interview 





NO I 


no 


don* t 
know 


yes 


YESI^ 


Qualifications 


iO. Do your parents lika to talk with 

voti about Qcliool?' 












/i r - 


_ . — ^ — ^ ^ r 

11, Do you like to talk with your 
parents about 9chool? 




1 


♦ 




. / 




12. Do you talk with your parents a lot? 






■ 


1' 







13. Apart from schopl, what other kinds of things do you talk abdut with your 
* ' .parents? | ^ > \' ' , ^ \ V" 

(Check 'under "V" for spdntahepus^ responses: check under "1" kf they say "yes" 
after having Keen asked to resoond to a nartlcular item: check under "0" If ■ 
tjiey say "no* 




Chacklls*^: . ' ' ! 


NO 
0 


YES- 
1 


2 


(a) your friends \ • * 

/ - 


\ 




• 


(b) parents* friends , / 

- / 








(c) neighbors * ^' 








(d) TV prograiu.s . / 








(e) hobbies ^ ^ / 








(f) current events, news/ 








(g) things you /like to ao^ 

: 


P 






(hO *hat you would like to do in the 
future / , 






> 


(i)' family events • " 








(j) spprts >^ ! * . 








(k)- shopping t , , 




« * 




(1) parents' work ' 

' . 








(m) illness i, ; 








(n) other (please specify) 









\/*Check a "2*' for each spontaneous response in this catego^, and a "1" 
' fdr each answer after being asked t9 .respond. 

• • » * "... ^ 



Child Interview 



3. 



lA. What kinds of things do you do with your parents at hornet ^ 

, (Check under ''2" for spontaneous responses. Then go down list and. check . 
under "1" those items the child answers "yes'' to, and "0" those items the 
child answers "no** to,) 



Checklist: 


NO 
0 


- 

YES 
1 


SPONTANEOUS 


(a) usually sit dcn^n together at 
a meal 








(b) household chores 






* 


(c) play games together 




• 




(d) watch TV 








(e) read magazines or books 
























(r) do homework or school proiects 








(h) work in yard, garden 








(i) make household repairs 








(j) Cook 




1 




(k) other (please specify) 

• 5 ^ " 


.1 : 


t 


1 * 

0 



o 
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Child Interview 



15 What kinds of things have your parents taught you? (Check under 2 

^r spontii^ous refponses.) Have they ever taught ycu anything a^out 
- for spoatcmeou p^ ^^,^„ ^^^^ 



Checklist: , ^- 


NO ^ 
6 


yES 
1 


SPONT/VNCUUo 



(a) how to write a letter 


■ ■■ - " 






(b) (School subjects - readings 

arithmetic — - 








(c) good manners ' 




- 




(d) home and car repairs 








(e) how to clean and wash clothes 








Xf ) how to sew, knit etc. , 








(g) how to get along with other 

people ^_ . 

'^(h) games-^r-sports ^ 








(i) other hobbies - model ouixaxng, 
etc. » ' 


1 






(j) how to grow plants and garden 








(k) how to take care of pets 








(1) how to talk correctly 








(m) how to take care of younger 

children 








(n) other (please specity) 









Has anyone else, apart from the teacher, taught you anything about any 
of these things? 



Who? 




16. Do you enjoy having your parents teach 
you things like this (above list)? 



17. Do you think your parents en'joy teaching 
. you things like this? 



yes 


YES I 


Qualifi- 




cations _ 










1 _■' 
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Child Interview 

_1 , . 



ho: i 



18* Dp your parents ever tell you that 
In order to get vhat you want in 
the future, you may have to give up 
^ something now? 



19 • Do your parents ever tell you to do 
something now, that you may not 
feel like doing, in order to get 
what you want in the, future? 



20. Do your parents' encourage you to 
study hard so you^c^ do well in 
school? . ■ ~~ ^ — 



don^t 
know 



21* Do your parents tell you you may 
have to work at something for a 
long tima in order to be good at 



IT. — Do your p^ enta he lp you-f-lguge-out- 
different ways to do things? 



yes YES I Qualifications 



Do your parents tell you to think 
about what con happen as a result 
of what you do? , — 



Do your parents usually explain 
the reasons for what they tell you 
to do? 



Do your parents ^elp you figure out 
why thinRS happen to you? . _ 

Does your family plan ahead how 
the y will spe nd t^^^^ holidays? 



27- 



Do your parents talk to you about 
what uiil do when you grow up? 



29- 



Does your family help you plan, 
about what you willj do in your 
_spare time? ^ . 

Do your parents help you to plan 
now for what you want to "do when 
you^ leave school? ^ 



5' 
V 
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Child Interview 



First Part ^ 

30. .Now we'd like to ask you how often your parents do the following things. 
(NOTE.: ^Lnterviever reads all the response-^ categories each time i.e. for 

^^^^ M|ru^ > RAi^nLY rT.F "^miiw^ 

Do your parents: (a) praise your work at 

home 




Second Part . 
""(Hand chiTd appropriate-cards)-^ 

31. Now wpM like to ask you if you 
would like your parents no: i 



' don't* 

NO! no kno-- -r<' v^^'- Qualifications 



(a) praise your work-;Oi 
effort more? 



(b) help you more with 
your lessons? 



(c) talk to you more 
about your own 
interests? 



(d) explain things to 
you more often? 
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Child Interview 



J 


no: 


no 


don^t 

know- 


yes 


yes: 


Qualifications 


—32-* — ^D6es~it--make~aivy~dif£exeuc'e_to_xou_ 
what /race your teacher is? 

• If ye-s, why? 






- 


« 






33 Does yoQt' teacher treat you 
fairly? 

If no. In what way? 














1 

34. Do you think your teacher gives you 
the grades vou deserve? 








1 






35. Do you think your teacher gives you 

oS XuUvll OwUCliUXUU cUlU IICX^ CIO OiiC 

does your classmates? 














36. Does your teacher give you as much 
help and attention as you feel you 
Lneec?? 






• 




i 


c 

* 



NORTH CAROLINA ADVANCEJpNT 'SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE: ATTITUDE TOWARD TEACHERS 
to be administered at this point. 



! 1 



^ ^ ^. , 1 

I 

I 

i 

1 



I 
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Child Interview 



8. 



First part <? ^ . 

37/ Now we'd like to ask you hot7 often your teacher does the following .tWngs. 
(NOTE: Interviewer reads all the response categories each time l»e. for 

each item) . NEVER HARDLY KVER ' SOMETIMES / OFTEN _ 



Does your teacher; (a) praise your work 



(b) help you with 
-voiirL lessons 



(c) talk td ydii about 
what you're 
interested in 



(d) give itvdlvldual 
assignments 



(e) explain things 
to you 



(Hand child appropriate cards) 
738^ Now we'd 171crn::o--ask-you-ifH^ou. 



dpn^ 



(a) prais<i your work 
.more- • 




no 


xnow 








(b) help, you more witl 
your lessons 














(c) talk to you more 
about what you're 
1 interested In 








^ 




! 


- - (d)^'give_yjoujmore 
individual 
assignments 






j- 








i , 
I* 










(e) explain things to 
you more often 


1 

j 










^ i 
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V • ^ 

• Child Interview 



9. 



NORTH CAROLINA^ ADVANCEMENT .SCHOOL QUES/^ONNAIRE: ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING PROCESS 
to be administered a^t this- pciint. - 



39. Do you agree with these statements? 



(a) This school is a warm 
welcoming place * 



(b) I enjoy the , time I speni 
in this school 



no! 



no 



(cy This school^is a 
friendly place 



(d) I like going to school 



(e) It makes me sad to miss 
'a day of school 



40. Do your parents agree with your 
teacher about what you should do 
In school? 



don't 
know 



41. Do your parents think that your 
teacher treats you fairly? 



■42^-JiQ_.Xourjpa^^ ever say good 
things about your-teaoher3 — 



yes 



yes: 



Qualifications 



43. Do you agree with these statements 



1. My parent s^agree-with^my^^ 
'teacher about ^how L should 
behave at school. 



no: 



2. If I were punished at school 
my parents would think I 

^- .^deserved lt» ' B 



3. My paren?:s teir^eyl-'should 
always do as my teacher 
says 



44. Do your parents like your school? 



45. Do your parents think you* re 
getting a good education? | 



no 



don't 
know 



If no, why not? 



46. Do your parents think you have 
good .teachers? 



yes 



yes! 



Qualifications 



1 03 



NO I 



'I - • V ' 

47 • Does your teacher say nice things 

about parents? ' 



4&. Does your teacher think it is 
important that you please your 
parents? ' . 



49.- Does your • teacher care about whet;her 
parents like your school? 



50. Do your parents like to talk with 
your teaser? , 



51. If your parents had the chance, 

would they like ta drop by the school 
to see the teacher? . 



52. Do your parents think talking with 
your teacher is important? 



•53 i Does your teacher like to talk with 
your parents.?*^ ^ 



54* If your parents dropped by the school 
one day, would your teacher be 
pleased to see them? 



no 



don't 
know 



yes 



yes: 



Qualifications 




55. 0 Have your parents: 



(a) gone with your class oh 
field or school trips? 



(b) worked as a volunteer 
at-^the school? 



(c) visited your classroom? 



(d) been a grade or room 
mother? 



56 If No. Would you like them to.:<a) go with your: class pn 

field or school trips? 



(b) . work as a vol}inteer 
at the school? 



(c) visit your classroom? 



(d) be a grade or room 
mo ther? ^ j 



11 ^ 



57**^ Does your teacher: 



(a) ever visit your home? 

(b) invite your parents to 
Visit your classroom ? 



(c) invite your parents ^ 
alpng^on field or 
school trips? 



No 



58 • If no, would you like her to: (a) visit your home? 



(b) invite your, parents to 
visit vouf^ classroom? 



(c) invite your parents 
along on field or 
' school trios? . 



Yes 



Never 



Sometimes 



Often 



5$r-"Does'*your tleacher remind you to have 
^ your parents come to parent-teacher 
conferences? ^ . : — 

60. Does^your teacher remind you to have 
your parents come^to PTA meetings? 



61. Does your teacher ask piarents tp help 
around tlVa siitlool? . 



62* I^en you do good work at school, does 

your teacher ask you to take it, . 
home? 1 - 



TO, 



no 



don*t 
know/ 



vcs ' yes: 



YES I 'Qualifica- 
tions 



63. Does your teacherMu*Ji:xour^ 

about good work you have doneT'^"^"^ 



,64*_Jias your teacher told- your parents 
.any ^ther-good thln^^bout you 
this year? - — _ 



65. Do you like to have your parents ' 
talk with yoar teacher? 



66. Do you like to have your parents- 
visit ••the school? 
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1 , 



no: 



67* Would you like your parents arid your 
teacher to know each other better? 



no 



don^t 
know 



yes 



yes: 



Qualifications 



(Nov I have Some questions about parent-teacher conferences I'd like to ask you,) 
68.* Hav.e you everf attended/ a parent-teacher conference? Yes No 



If yes,* whose idea was it that you attend? 
What happens at a parent-teacher conference?. 



sol 



12. -Wouid yotx lil^e your tfeacher to: 



(a) recotnmend TV programs for you 

• to watch af home? 

(bT'suggeRt books that you can' rea< 



no 



don't 
know _ 



yes 




yes: 



Qualifications 



'73, Do you ever talk with your teacher 
about your parents or what you do 
■ at home? ^ 



COALS m LIFE- 5 rank order "'^^^.JJ/J^Sf HnJlJe .re ImpJr^nr^ 

inetruotlons! Say: '^'h^J you ^^0^ ' ^ 

^?v'eSi::^y^«?^i»i^^-^^^^ ^ - - 



NOi 



no 



j . 



d6n*t 



yes 



yes: 



QualiClcations 



^4. is going to scliool and getting a good 
. education Important to you? 



75. DcJ, you thinks going to school will help 
joxi get a- good job? ^ 



76. Do iou think education is important \ 
If you want to be a success In life? 



77. How far. do you want to go in school? 



78. What kind of work would like to do when you grow up? 



79 1 How far do your parents ^\Jlnt you to go in school? 



80* • What klnd^of work would your parents like you to do when you. grow up? 



81. ' Have you ever been to: 



(a) .the public library or booWuobilc? 




(b) a circus 'fair or carnival? 




(c) where your parents' work? ^ 




(d) tcr hear a llvje band play?-. ^ 




(e) a zoo or tauseum? ^ 




(f) Sunday school or church? 




(g) the ocean or the mountains? 


4 
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8?. What 18 the best thing about your school? 



83. What Is the wo rst "t hl ngT-ftbottfe-youg^^hool^^ 



84." Can you think of ways In which school could be made more Interesting and 
fun for you? ^ . . 
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